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FOR THOSE WHODON’TNEED ALOT OF STRUCTURE 
FIND YOURSELFIN OSHKOSH, 


Since a large part 








: of modern society requires 
clothing that’stiffens, 
creases and binds, 
OshKosh has 


created a line of 
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breathable fabrics, natural fibers and bright 
colors. Hearty sportswear, 
made to last, froma 
company that’s been 
making quality clothing 
since 1895. And now, both 
OshKosh B’Gosh* and Sears 
contribute to help préserve 
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In Memoirs, 
a 20th century 
giant offers 


his final 


testament 

Andrei Sakharov, first 
revered in the U.S.S.R. 

as the father of the 

Soviet hydrogen bomb, 
then reviled as a traitor 
for his tireless defense 

of human rights, recounts 
his tumultuous life. 

> A look at Lavrenti 
Beria, a “terrifying 
human being.” » The 
Oppenheimer-Teller feud. 
> The man who poisoned 
Soviet science. » Why 
Sakharov ranks as a 
world-class scientist. 





SAKHAROV, THEN A MUNITIONS-PLANT WORKER, IN 1943 
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NATION: 

Does NATO 
have a future? 

For 40 years, the alliance has 
been a bulwark against the 
Soviets. Now Washington 
wants it to ensure a U.S 
presence in Europe 

> Gambling starts a Mohawk 
tribal war. 


26 
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WORLD: A case of 
May Day blues in 
Moscow 

Storm clouds may be 
forming as some Soviets 
demand faster economic 
reforms while others warn 
against the resulting 
hardships. >» How to cure 
Israel's political crisis. 
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RELIGION: 
Troubled times for 
a new black church 
Schismatic Catholic George 
Stallings, on the verge of 
becoming a bishop, faces 
charges of financial and 
sexual misconduct 

>» The Mormons revise a 





supersecret rite 
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FASHION: Crazy 
legs, woolly legs, 
colorful second 
skins! Designers 
can’t get enough 
of them 

A movement that started in 
the gym has blossomed into 
sexy, long-stemmed 
silhouettes. Tights, body 
stockings and leggings are 
the first fad of the 90s, 
starting a boom in the 
hosiery business and 
restoring septuagenarian 
Italian designer Emilio Pucci 
to the top of the international 
hit parade 
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BUSINESS: The 
booming market in 
human cargo 

To circumvent U.S, 
immigration laws, thousands 
of aliens are paying 
smugglers as much as 
$38,000 to enter the country 
illegally.» Andrew Tobias on 
the S&L junk sale. 


70 


LIVING: Walter 
Mitty wins a 
dogfight 

Top Gun dreams come true 
for would-be fighter aces 
who take to the California 
skies in mock air combat. 
he “kills” are simulated, 
but the chills are for real. 


84 





VIDEO: A week in 
the prime time of 
our lives 

Effortless affluence, racial 
harmony and other troubling 
myths fostered by the 
networks. Why are no TV 
series ever setin real places 


like Toledo and Omaha? 


95 
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i= Boyan found the 
software for his home 
computer balky and difficult 


to use. So he wrote his own. 
His program was chosen 
“The Best of 1987” by PC 


Magazine. Today Boyan, 19, 
a math and computer- 
sciences major at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, is also presi- 
dent of his own com- 
pany, Boyan Communica- 
tions. Though the firm has its 
headquarters in an unusual 
place—Boyan’s dorm room 
—the young entrepreneur so 
far has sold 2,000 copies of 
his software. 

Boyan also happens to be 
one of 20 winners of this year’s TIME College Achievement 
Awards. Now in its fourth year, the program singles out aca- 
demically gifted college juniors who have made their mark in 
an extraordinary way, whether in their future fields, community 
service, athletics or the arts. Co-sponsored by Volkswagen 
United States, the competition attracted nearly 600 applicants 
Front row, left to right: Carlos Pinedo, Matthew Pearson, Monica Peek, Evan 
Feigenbaum, Kenji Yoshino, Heather Margolis. Second row: Carl Marci, Jeanne 
Theoharis, theodore Chuang, Justin Boyan, Meeghan Ziolkowski, Mike Chou, 


Timothy Holtz. Back row: Jennifer Wion, Jim Dutton, John Unger II, Phillip Cade, 
Allegra Jordan, Pat Morgan, Albert Wong. 





The 1990 College Achievement Award winners last week in Manhattan _ sity, 


From computer jock to medical student, they 
have made their marks in extraordinary ways 


this year. Each winner re- 
ceives a $3,000 award. 
Meeting them is a hum- 
bling experience. Mike Chou, 
20, spoke little English when 
his family arrived in the U.S. 
from Taiwan in 1983. A Cal- 
tech physics major with a 4.1 
grade-point average, he has 
already done pioneering re- 
search on solar flares. John 
Unger I, 21, a mechanical/ 
biomedical-engineering ma- 
jor at West Virginia Univer- 
spent the summer of 
1989 in Hong Kong, helping 
Vietnamese refugees emi- 
grate to the U.S. In Septem- 
ber he leaves for India, 
where he will assist Mother Teresa. He plans to become a 
doctor and work in the Third World. Says he: “The best part 
about winning this award is the great feeling it has given the 
people of West Virginia. Maybe it will encourage someone 
else to aim a little higher. They're awfully proud.” So am 
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Gabriel Cortez 
Colombia 
Aged 


there’s a reason. 


Here’s your chance to achieve a small moral victory. 


What would you do if you saw a lost, frightened child? 


' ou'd probably stop, brush away his tears 
and help him. Without thinking about it. And 


You know what's right. 


In return, you receive pictures of your 
sponsored child. Personal reports from our 
on-site staff. Letters in the child’s or family’s 
own words. You'll see for yourself the differ- 








Just like it's right for you to act instinc- 
tively and reach out to one desperately poor 
child thousands of miles away through Foster 
Parents Plan. A child who may not have 


ence your personal caring is making. 

Over the past 53 years, Foster Parents 
Plan has helped thousands of needy children 
through caring sponsors like you. 













go to school. Or hope. 


their children. 





Enroll me as a sponsor to: 

__. the child who needs my help most 
__. Girl ___ Boy ___ Either 

_. South America 

_— Central America/Caribbean 

___ Asia 

_— Africa 


picture & personal story. 


know more about the child | could help. 


enough to eat. Medical care. The chance to 


For only $22 a month 
You can make it possible for a needy child 
to have better nutrition, health programs, 
schooling and a brighter future. Because you 
help the child's family work with other fami- 
lies in the community to make a better life for 


YES, | want to make a difference. 


L) My $22 check for the first month is enclosed. 
Please send my Sponsorship Kit with my child's 


| haven't made a decision yet, but I'd like to 


If you saw a helpless child on the street, 
you'd help that instant. 
Please don’t wait now, either. 
Reach out to a needy child overseas. 
Achieve a small moral victory today! 


CALL NOW. 
& Foster Parents Plan. 


Help so pers wuch a child for life 


CIMr. (Mrs. 
Name 
Address : = 
City — 

State Zip 


Mail to: Kenneth H. Phillips, President 
Foster Parents Plan 
157 Plan Way, Warwick, Ri 02886 























For people who 
like to smoke... | 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 


Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. —— 
egular: 10 mg “tar,” 0.8 mg nicotine 5 1mg 


“tar,” 0.8 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FIC method 





THE MAZDA MPV. 








WHO SAYS [HERE’S NO | 


WE BUILT THE MAzDA MPV BASEDON “KANSEI ENGINEERING.” It’s ENGINEERING 


A VERY STRONG FOUNDATION. [HE HOME. BASED ON HUMAN FEELINGS, AND IT MAKES 
YOU KNOW HOW YOUR HOME FEELS. THE MAZDA MPV ALSO JUST FEEL RIGHT. 


EVERYTHING HAS ITS PLACE. A PERFECT FIT, It’s A FEELING YOU'LL NOTICE INSTANTLY 
SO IT ALL JUST FEELS RIGHT. THE MOMENT YOU STEP INSIDE. 


THAT'S THE FEELING YOU'LL GET IN AN But DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FORIT. THE 


MPV, THANKS TO SOMETHING WE CALL MPV HAS RECEIVED OVERWHELMING CRITICAL 





* Motor Pend, November 1989 ** Car and Driver, January 1990. + Best selling import minivan. tt The MPV has the best basic warranty in its class. See your Mazda Dealer for limited-warranty detaits. © 1990 Mazda Motor of America, Inv 





PLACE LIKE HOME? 


PRAISE. MoTOR TREND NAMED IT A “Top 10 CoME TEST-DRIVE THE MAzDA MPV AND 
New Car Buy,” ANDCARAND DRIVERPRO- FIND OUT WHY IT’S MADE SO MANY PEOPLE 

CLAIMED MPV ONE OF THE JEN BEST” CARS _ FEEL RIGHT AT HOME. FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
FOR 1990" THESE AWARDS, AND OTHERS, HAVE CALL THIS TOLL-FREE NUMBER: 800-424-0202. 


HELPED MAKE THE MAZDA MPY A BEST-SELLER. mazDa 
EA 


AND TO TOP IT ALL, THE MPV HAS THE BEST 


WARRANTY: 36 MONTHS OR 50000 MILES.” IT JUST FEELS RIGHT: 





Read A Bedtime Story 
t's A Best Seller. 





Once upona time, there was alittle onion from Vidalia. 
It was so sweet and so delicious, it grew to become very 
big. World famous. In fact, the most popular selling onion 
ofall time. The only problem was, It was only available 
about eight weeks out of the year. And there just weren't 
enough to go around. 
Tomake a long story short, Georgia Power is part 

ofateam engineering a way tocorrect that problem. 





Right now, plump, juicy Vidalias are being put to —? 
via a controlled environment storage process. Whic 
could triple the volume of Vidalias produced, open up 
thousands of new jobs, give a tremendous boost to 
Georgia's economy. And make Vidalias available all 
year ‘round. What a novel idea! 


Georgia Power We Also Generate Business. 


Letters | 


“It will be Dan 
Quayle who will 
have the last 
laugh!” 


Lester Rosen, Silver Spring, Md. 


™<" EARTH DAY 900 


This man 
could be our 
next President. 
A probing look 
by Garry Wills 





J. Danforth Quayle ... President? No, 
no, no—a trillion times no [NATION, April 
23]! He is an embarrassment to my genera- 
tion, a generation that has experienced and 
learned so much and has many wise and 
talented men and women to offer. 

Brad McMillan 


Dallas | 


Quayle was selected by President Bush 
because of an outstanding career in the 
Senate. He has brought nothing but honor 
to the team he is a vital part of. I would 
vote for him. 

Arthur P. Guruswamy 
Oklahoma City 


I was born in the same year as Quayle. 

In 1967, when I was 19, I actively opposed 

U.S. intervention in Southeast Asia. Oth- 

ers followed different convictions and 

fought in the war. Quayle does not, cannot, 

represent our generation because he put 

nothing on the line for its most formative 
and tragic event, the Vietnam War. 

Stephen Nowlin 

Altadena, Calif. 


I doubt that Quayle is more lecherous | 


than Kennedy, more crooked than John- 
son, more unprincipled than Nixon, more 


ineffectual than Ford or Carter, more hypo- 











SO ATTENTIVE 


SO NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel 
renowned for its own 
special European influence 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager, Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


a 
Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans w» 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 
Rates begin at $105. For reservations, call your travel agent or Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170. 


pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant. Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages —" 





Pras SO SONESTA veve 











How to pick up the 
world’s most beautiful pe 
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That's what we’re all about. 
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Some io have finally 
introduced their first laser printer. 





The breakthrough HP 
LaserJet III printer is here. 
And with it comes print quality 
like you've never seen before. 
With it come documents that 
sparkle. 


Now everything you print can 

be more professional. More per- 
suasive. The improvements are 
made possible by HP’s exclusive 


Resolution Enhancement tech- 
nology. The result is clearer 
resolution. Smoother edges. And 
curves that really curve. 


But the breakthrough in resolu- 
tion isn't the only news. With the 
LaserJet III printer, you get more 
fonts. In more sizes. And you 
get it all for a list price of just 
$2,395? Considerably less than 


Hewlett-Packard introduces the 
third generation LaserJet. 


the LaserJet Series I] it replaces. 


Of course, you'll still have the 
eight pages per minute speed. 





And complete compatibility 
with all popular PCs and soft- 
ware. Including WordPerfect 5.1 
and WordStar* 6.0. 


The HP LaserJet III is the latest 
addition to HP’s family of laser 
printers. Including the afford- 
able, personal HP LaserJet IIP 
printer. For more information 
on the HP LaserJet printer line 





and the name of your nearest 
authorized HP dealer, call 
1-800-752-0900, Ext. 1006. 
Now you can get a better look 
for an even better price. 


There is a better way. 


@ | 


HEWLETT 
PACKARD 


*Suggested U.S. list price. WordStar is a US, registered trademark of WordStar International Incorporated. © 1990 Hewlett-Packard Company PE12002 


» © 1989 Wiham Campbell/Time Maganne 





Pros 


he African elephant is perilously 
close to extinction. Ruthless ivory 
poachers are wiping out tens of 
thousands every year. Conservationists 
are desperately struggling to combat 
the slaughter, and to protect the 
future of this glorious creature. 
William Campbell's striking color 
photograph of the African elephant 
was taken for TIME. Now it's available 
as a high quality poster, printed in full 
color with a gloss finish on heavy stock 
—at a lavish size of 20 by 30 inches. 
Price: $20. Quantity discounts are 
available. 
To order please write: 
Pyramid Graphics 
P. O. Box 4992 
New York, NY 10185 
Please add $3 for postage and 
handling per poster, American 
Express orders please enclose your 
card number and expiration date as 
well. For any questions please call: 
1-800-562-0888 and allow six to 
eight weeks for delivery. 


A contribution from the proceeds 
is being made to the 
World Wildlife Fund. 


BB2 








| critical than Reagan or Bush, more venal 
than Congress, less bound by the Constitu- 
tion than the federal judiciary, more arro- 
gant than the bureaucracy or more apa- 
thetic than the electorate. I am_ less 
concerned with Quayle’s qualifications 


than I am with the continued viability of | 


our democracy. 
Kenneth E. Runyon 
Sun City West, Ariz. 


When all the jokes have gone stale, it 
will be Dan Quayle who will have the last 
laugh! I served 6/2 years as his administra- 
tive assistant in both the House and the 
Senate, and found him to be not only a fast 
learner but also an intelligent, innovative 
and aggressive legislator. No, he does not 
like to lose, on the golf course or in the po- 
litical arena. As time goes by, the Ameri- 
can public will see why President Bush 
chose Quayle in 1988. 


Lester Rosen 
Silver Spring, Md. 


No joke? You jest. Surely Quayle’s rise 
from obscure mediocrity to prominent me- 
diocrity is worthy of a chuckle or two. The 
only people not laughing are we Republi- 
cans, who must apologize for this shallow 
opportunist while praying Bush will have 
the sense to reject him next time around. 

Rebecca F. Gaffney 
Richardson, Texas 





Earth Day ’90 

In your Earth Day report, I was happy 
to see recognition for Wangari Maathai’s 
efforts to slow deforestation in Kenya 
through her grass-roots organization, the 
Green Belt Movement [ENVIRONMENT, 
April 23]. She is one of the main positive 
forces in East Africa. But she is being un- 
dermined by the Kenyan government be- 
cause she has spoken out against a pro- 
posed 60-story building for Nairobi’s 
Uhuru Park. She has been expelled from 
her office space, vilified in the press and 
harassed by the police. We must do more 
than honor the innovators in environmen- 
talism. We must be aware of resistance to 

the people who care about our earth. 
Rosemary S. Walker 
New York City 


One simple move by major grocery re- 
tailers could have a tremendous effect on 
the landfill problem: they should stop sup- 
plying paper or plastic bags with groceries. 
Instead, they should sell reusable cloth 
bags—but not too cheaply, as people 
would just throw them away too. 

Robert M. Stone 
Blythewood, S.C. 


Some believe we do not inherit our 
land from our ancestors, but borrow it 
from our children. What we leave them will 
be determined by our increasing popula- 

| tion and the calendar. Although the overall 





growth rate is slowing, the world popula- 

tion will increase by about a billion people 

in each of the next three decades. Our fail- 

ure to solve the population problem will no 
longer be a fault; it will be a judgment. 

Harold Musnitsky 

Narberth, Pa. 


I strongly support protecting the envi- 
ronment, but we seem to dedicate days, 
even years, to some cause in order to com- 
pensate for our neglect. Our conscience is 
then satisfied, and we resume our daily 
lives unchanged. We must care about the 
environment every day. 

Bob Hoff 
Shizuoka, Japan 





Sobering Facts 
Your story on the public’s response to 
alcohol marketing noted Anheuser- 
Busch’s efforts to promote responsible 
consumption [Business, April 23]. But it 
also included a mysterious reference to a 
20-ft.-high inflatable Budweiser six-pack at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., allegedly reflecting a 
“party-hearty”’ marketing theme. The 
stumper is that Anheuser-Busch didn’t 
have a giant inflatable six-pack there. We 
would like to know who's putting that 
much effort into promoting our products 

for us. 

Stephen J. Burrows, Vice President 
Consumer Awareness & Education 
Anheuser-Busch Cos. 





St. Louis | 


We were appalled to read that at one 
poolside bar “Bacardi was advertising 
rum-and-orange-juice cocktails for 25¢.” 
Our company in no way provided any ad- 
vertising of this type, nor do we encourage 
establishments to promote our brands in 
such a manner. Our local representatives 
confirm that this was not the case in Dayto- 
na Beach. For years Bacardi has been a 
strong supporter of moderation through 
labels on the back of bottles with the mes- 
sage ENJOY IT IN MODERATION and 
through our print ad “Bacardi rum mixes 
with everything. Except driving.” 

Eduardo M. Sardinia 

Chief Operating Officer 

Bacardi Imports 

Miami 

The inflatable object was apocryphal; the 

25¢ cocktails were real, but were not Bacar- 
di’s idea. TIME regrets the errors. 





Family Venom 

I disagree with television critic Richard 
Zoglin’s opinion that sitcoms like The 
Simpsons, Roseanne and Married ... With 
Children are anti-family [V1DEo, April 16). 
These shows are true to life. We have all 
had relatives who burped at the dinner ta- 
ble, and know that kids do things like snap- 
ping pictures of their mothers shaving their 
underarms. My own family is a combina- 
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You've tried 
just about everything 
for your hay fever... 


ALLERGY | 


ag 


ALLERGY [a 





Have you tried 
your doctor? 


If the OTC allergy products you've tried 
have disappointed you, consider this: 
-"e 

\ Antihistamines: No 
See antihistamine sold over- 
the-counter can relieve 
your allergy symptoms... 
sneezing, runny nose, and 
itchy, watery eyes...without 
the risk of drowsiness* 





Decongestants: Any decongestant that 
claims it won't make you drowsy cannot relieve 
allergy symptoms other than nasal congestion. 


The solution: See your doctor, because your 
doctor has advanced prescription medicines that 
can relieve your allergy symptoms without the 
drowsiness you may have had before. 


Ask your doctor if Seldane” (cerienacine) 

is right for you: Seldane is different. That's 
why it can quickly and effectively relieve your sea- 
sonal allergy symptoms without the drowsiness 
you may experience with older antihistamines! 
No wonder Seldane has become the most pre- 
scribed allergy medicine in the world**As with all 
prescription medicines, only your doctor can 
determine what is best for you. 


To get the booklet, “The facts about what 
allergy medicines do...and don't do,” call: 


1-800-4-HAY FEVER 


(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets 
Ask your doctor if it’s right for you. 





Seldane" 
BRIEF SUMMARY: CALTION: Fed staat e 


DESCRIPTION Seid 





WNDICATIONS AMD USAGE dane is indecay 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: Seidane is cont ‘ iiiantn wilds @ teins 


PRECAUTIONS 














deration should be geven to potent t ergic (drying) ette 
ts with lower airway 


ADVERSE REACTIONS. Expenence f 
ne troted stud volv 








ADVERSE EVENTS REPORTED IN 
CLINICAL TRIALS 
Perces! of Patieats Reporting 


Adverse Covtreted States” TAS Clinical Stadies"*| 
trent Seldane Ptaceto Control | Seldane Placebo 
| h=781 N=665 N= 626°" ie 2462 We 1478 








OVERDOSAGE: | 





DOSAGE AND ADMINISTRATION 
¥ , y, 1x Y460D 
MERE W PHARMACEUTICALS IN 


Merrell Dow 


tion of all three shows. I love our openness. 

We laugh together and at one another. | 
can’t understand calling this anti-family. 

Dinah L. Owen 

Cincinnatt 


These TV shows demean the family 
Disparaging humor is verbal abuse and can 
be as damaging as the physical kind, if not 
more so. It destroys self-esteem. Roseanne 
does not cure the ills of years of patriarchy 
by using smart-aleck put-downs. Such hu- 
mor is not a cry of rebellion, It’s declaring a 
war that everyone loses. 

Walter B. Schwab 
Providence 


If Ozzie and Harriet made some people 
feel uncomfortable about their family life, 
was that wrong? I thought that one pur- 
pose of TV was to make its viewers uneasy 
about certain issues and motivate them to 
act. For someone to say that watching 
Roseanne can make you feel good about 
your own family life is laughe able. It is like 
saying that you can feel good about person- 
al bigotry after watching Archie Bunker. 

John Thomas 


Dallas 


Jazz Singer 


The passing away of one of the giants in 
the jazz world, Sarah Vaughan, deserved 
more than a brief item [MILESTONEs, 
April 16]. I am a classical singer and voice 
teacher. The recordings of this gifted lady 
taught me to appreciate her genius. I be- 
came aware through her example that the 
talents of great popular vocalists are paral- 
lel to those of the great classical singers. 

Anastasios Vrenios 
Department of Performing Arts 
American University 
Washington 


Quayle Count 

Anumber of the readers who responded 

armen pot rp a 
Gavtapeated ex ot bey oe 


stand on the V.P., took a poke at our 
story. Wrote Republican Harvey P. 
Murray Jr., a former member of the 
Pennsylvania house of representatives: 
“Why nota serious, objective story on 
whether the Vice President is or is not 

| doing a competent job?” Stay tuned. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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On May 12, America’s top come- 
dians will fill your heart with 
laughter and hope during Comic 
Relief’ 90. Over the last four yea 
Comic Relief’ has raised and dis 
tributed over $8.7 million for 
homeless organizations. So tune in 


to Comic Relief’ ’90. It truly is a 
cause for celebration. Comic 
Relief ’’90. May 12 at 8 pm ET 
(live)/8 pm PT (tape-delayed), 


SIMPLY THE BEST 








STRAWBERRIES FROM AUCKLAND, SHRIMP 
FROM BANGKOK.CHOCOLATE FROM BRUSSELS. 
INSURANCE FROM WAUSAU. 


SYSCO, a $7-billion foodservice marketer and distributor, travels the globe, selecting 


the finest foods. When it comes to choosing a business insurer, they're just as particular. 





“We went through an 


















exhaustive process in 


choosing Wausau)’ says 





Tom Rochford, Director 
of Treasury Operations at 
SYSCO. “Claim service 
was Our main concern. 
How would the insurer 


handle the claims of our 


7O0companies & 
Wausau’s regional office 
extend sé to more thar 





7O0SYSCO companies 
across the country?” 

This Houston-based cor- 
poration carefully reviewed 
15 different insurers. In 
the end, only Wausau met 
their requirements. 

“In the final round we 


met with some of Wausau’s key people. Because of their commitment, and what we learned about the 


Dl company, we chose Wausau. We've changed insurance carriers in the past, but this transition 
WALSL 


was the smoothest I’ve ever witnessed” adds Mr. Rochford. 





SYSCO wanted a working partnership with their insurer. They researched the 


WAUSAU | 
INSURANCE) 


Wausau Insurance Companies, 2000 Westwood Drive, Wausau, Wisconsin 54401 Telephone (715) 845-5211 A Member of the Nationwide” Group 


hee ; 

DP ) pemmmaeme | 18-9 
== entire market. And, as always, they chose 
Access to claim information 


dient in SYSCO's claim 












the best. Wausau Insurance. 














THE WORST YEARS OF OUR 
LIVES: IRREVERENT NOTES 
FROM A DECADE OF GREED 
by Barbara Ehrenreich (Pan- 





theon; $19.95). The populist es- 
sayist leads a neoliberal charge 
against the ‘80s with some witty 
Reagan bashing, yuppie demol- 
ishing, corporation crunching 
and hearty swipes at a time 
when a clever few made so 
much at the expense of so 
many. 


FLASHBACKS: ON RETURN- 
ING TO VIETNAM by Morley 
Safer (Random House; 
$18.95). Visiting old battle- 
grounds and interviewing old 
soldiers, the veteran CBS corre- 
spondent reminds us of a time 
when the typewriter, not the 
portable hair dryer, was the es- 
sential tool of the TV 
journalist. 





ALBERT PINKHAM RYDER, 
National Museum of American 
Art, Washington. Ryder (1847- 
1917) was a familiar type —the 
unwashed, eccentric recluse — 
but his small, shadowy paint- 
ings are unlike anything seen 
before or since: elegiac, vision- 
ary, haunting. Through July 29. 


JOHN BALDESARRI, Museum 
of Contemporary Art, Los An- 
geles. Paint, photos, movie 
stills, magazine clips and print- 
ed words come together crypti- 
cally in the work of this Los 
Angeles-based conceptual art- 
ist who, at 58, is savoring a be- 
lated success. Through June 17. 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 


WORDS ON THE PAGE, THE WORLD IN YOUR HANDS. 
Three volumes edited by Catherine Lipkin and Virginia So- 
lotaroff (Harper & Row; $14.95 each). Some 25 million adult 
Americans cannot read even product-identification labels or 
street signs; 35 million more are vocationally handicapped by 
inadequate reading skills. The problem is embarrassing, but 
trying to improve reading proficiency from books suited for 
children can also be humiliating. Deciding that writing “to” 
rather than “down to” their students was a better approach, 
editors Lipkin and Solotaroff sought and received literary 
contributions from a range of successful novelists, story writ- 
ers and poets, including Garrison Keillor, Russell Banks, 
Joyce Carol Oates and Nikki Giovanni. The result is a break- 
through in adult education: accessible poetry and prose that 
engage men and women with style and mature themes. 





HAMLET. Kevin Kline’s 1986 
performance of the actor’s 
Mount Everest was romantic, 
comedic and gloriously literate. 
This time he not only stars in 
but also directs a much antici- 
pated off-Broadway staging. 


WHAT A MAN WEIGHS. Sherry 
Kramer’s astringent off-Broad- 
way play starts out as blunt, 
confrontational feminism, but 
its view of sexual politics be- 
comes more and more com- 
plex, funny and biting. 


KING LEAR. Hal Holbrook is 
the ousted monarch at Cleve- 
land’s Great Lakes Theater 
Festival. 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, BUGS: 50 


| LOONEY YEARS (cas, May 9,8 


p.m. EDT). And he’s never been 
more popular. Among the cele- 








brators: Bill Cosby, Mary Hart, 
Hulk Hogan and Porky Pig. 


IN LIVING COLOR (Fox, Satur- 
days, 9 p.m. EDT). Keenen Ivo- 
ry Wayans (/’m Gonna Git You 
Sucka) created and stars in this 
weekly satirical revue with a 
black spin. The impersonations 
(Arsenio Hall, Mike Tyson) are 
dead on, the laughs abundant. 
TV's brightest new spring com- 
edy, by a mile. 


PEOPLE LIKE US (Nac, May 
13, 14,9 p.m. EDT). A journalist 
(Ben Gazzara) seeks to avenge 
the murder of his daughter ina 
two-part movie based on Domi- 
nick Dunne’s best seller. 





THE BLUE NILE: HATS 
(A&M). A trio of ethereally 
rocking Scotsmen, the Blue 
Nile weaves a sound mosaic 
that is part sci-fi parable and 
part Arcadian fantasy. Gentle, 
uninsistent and insinuating, a 
single listen to The Downtown 
Lights could convert anyone 
this side of an Aerosmith 

fan to full-fledged Nile 

fever. 





BUSONI: PIANO CONCERTO 
(Telarc). A bit grandiose but 
truly grand, with Christoph von 
Dohnanyi and the Cleveland 
Orchestra and spearheaded by 
Garrick Ohlsson’s heroic play- 
ing of the difficult piano part in 
this rarely performed 1904 
concerto. 


BILL COSBY: WHERE YOU 
LAY YOUR HEAD ( Verve). Jazz 
buff and drummer manqué, the 
Cos directs an assortment of 
talented sidemen in five num- 
bers written by Cosby and his 
longtime musical collaborator, 
Stu Gardner. The material is 
mainstream, mostly danceable, 
occasionally overcalculated — 
sounding more like a jazz score 
than the real thing. This is the 
first in a projected series of 
Cosby-produced jazz record- 
ings. Give the man B fora good | 
beginning. 








Q&A. Mike Brennan (Nick 
Nolte) is a good cop. He is also 
a murderer and a racist—but 
then, in this study of New 
York's finest, who isn’t? Direc- 
tor Sidney Lumet creates an at- 
mosphere of relentless, com- 
pelling viciousness, where cops 
and crooks have the same dirt 
under their nails—and on their 
tongues. 


TEENAGE MUTANT NINJA 
TURTLES. In just six weeks, 
$100 million worth of movie- 
goers have seen this live-action 
version of the TV cartoon. 
Were any of them adults? If 
so, they have seen a dark, 
plodding melodrama only 
rarely leavened by wit or 
derring-do. Heroes on the 
half shell; hit film on the 
hard sell. 








| Compiled by Andrea Sachs 
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if more Car's 
anti-loc 
\you wouldnt he 


What was it they taught you 
in driver’ ed? Don't panic. Pump your 
brakes. Locking them up will only 
make the skid worse. It seemed 
e simple enough at the time. 
person Often finds out that knowing what to do 
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ergency, however, a 

and doinvitare two different things. 
Buta At-lock brakes are designed to remember what to do. Every time. 

affect, they do the brake pumping for you. Many times a second. So your 

wheels don't lock up and you can stop aritegain control of your car more quickly 

That prevents many accidents,and | 

makes manyvothers less severe. 
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Were so convinced of the value of anti-lock C7 brakes, well offer a discount 
of 10°%* on the collision and liability portions of your auto insurance if your car is 
equipped with fo rN dheel anti-lock brake system 

This is just ane of the ways were working to lower insurance costs. Were also 
committed to makifigireal change in the carinisurance system itself. And making 
insurance more affordable for everyone. NW 

In the meantimeyif you'd like to receive alist of cars equipped with anti-lock 


Mount Prospect, IL. 60056-9961. Vi), seat neat al 
You're in good hands. 
WERE COMMITTED TO BUILDING A CAR INSURANCE SYSTEM EVERYONE CAN LIVE WITH. 


= eae E Jiscount not available in some states 
In New York, discount is 5% on collision and 10% on liability coverages Allstate Insurance Company: Nocthirook, Hlinois 








Imagine what a Canon Color Laser Copier 
could dowithapie chart. _ 7 





The Canon Color Laser Copier 200 And with automatic feeding and 
could do a lot for your business. And sorting functions, as well as a quick 
Digital Image Processing is the reason. 20 black-and-white copies per minute, 
It reproduces graphics, slides and it’s one color copier that’ all business. 
photos with clarity comparable to To find out more, make it your 
professional printing. As well as letting _ business to call 1-800-OK-CANON, -~_—_—_—_- 
you digitally reduce by 50%, enlarge up _or write us at Canon USA Inc. oo 200 
COLOR LASER COPIER 


to 400% or edit instantly. PO. Box 3900, Peoria, IL 61614. 


= The Digital Difference. 
aa oogese’  1989“Manufacturer of the Year” (=>) 
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Odds are 1in5 
she’ll grow up to be mentally ill. 


You may be surprised to know that mental ill- 
ness affects 40 million people in this country—a 
population greater than that of New York and Texas 
combined. It$ a disease that fills 30% of our hospi- 
tal beds and haunts 40% of the homeless on our 
streets. 

Caring for the victims of mental illness costs 
us about 35 billion dollars a year. Yet, we spend 
very little searching for its cure—a fraction of that 
spent on muscular dystrophy, for instance. 

To raise funds sorely needed for mental ill- 
ness research, the National Alliance for Research 
on Schizophrenia and Depression (NARSAD) was 


formed. This year we are supporting over 95 of the 
nation’ leading scientists working to solve the 
mystery of mental illness. 

Thanks to help from people like you, they've 
already made great strides. They've discovered 
what to many, is a revelation: mental illness is not 
only treatable, it may soon be curable. 

Our goal is to help them find that cure. We're 
calling on the generosity of caring individuals, phil- 
anthropic foundations, concerned corporations. 
Since our operating costs are covered, every dollar 
you give goes directly to research. So even a small 
amount can make a big difference. 


For a free copy of our research newsletter and/or — 
ss to offer your tax deductible support, please call patties 
1-800-4-NARSAD 


NARSAD/National Alliance for Research on Schizophrenia and Depression, 60 Cutter Mill Road, Great Neck, NY 1021 


INTERVIEW 








Eve 


Evolution, Extinction talks about 
the weather. 


And the Movies 


Harvard paleontologist STEPHEN JAY GOULD 
says humans aren't all that important in the long 
run and creation science is oxymoronic 


By DANIEL S. LEVY 

Q. You have written that humankind is an 
afterthought, a cosmic accident. Why? 

A. Only in the sense that every species is. 
Since evolution has no inherent or pre- 
dictable direction, if you could play life’s 
tape again from any early point, you 
would get a completely different result 
that wouldn't include human beings. In 
that sense, every species’ appearance is 
not random because after it happens it is 
perfectly explainable, but it’s unpredict- 
able. The reason | call humans even more 
of an afterthought than others is that our 
lineage is so young and so small. The split- 
ting point between human ancestors and 
those that gave rise to chimps and gorillas 
is 6 million to 8 million years ago, and the 
human species, Homo sapiens, is probably 
only about a quarter of a million years old. 
So humans in current form have been 
here only a quarter of a million years, 
which may sound long but is a geological 
second. 


Q. So the view of evolution as a ladder with 
humankind on the top rung is incorrect. 

A. It is nothing more than a representation 
of our hopes. We have certain hopes and 
cultural traditions in the West, and we im- 
pose them upon the actual working of the 
world. 





Q. Why do we do that? 
A. Oh, for the simplest and most obvious 
reason: the world is a pretty miserable 


place for many people. If we can recon- | 


struct the history of life as somehow inher- 
ently directed toward us, it is a very com- 
forting thought. It is an old one too. It is 
embodied right in Genesis 1. We are not 
willing to give it up easily. 


Q. What do you think of the creationist 
groups that disagree with you? 

A. They are fairly marginal. They repre- 
sent but a tiny minority of religious people 
in America. 


Q. Is the battle with creationists over? 

A. It will never formally end as long as 
there are millions of them out there with 
lots of money. I think the important point 
is that with the Supreme Court victory Ed- 
wards v. Aguillard, we destroyed the strate- 
gy that has been their focal point since the 
1920s, namely the attempt to force legisla- 
tively the mandated teaching of this oxy- 
moronic creation science of theirs in the 
classroom. 


Q. So you don't feel threatened by them. 

A. No, not as much as I did. They are never 
going to go away, and locally they are very 
powerful. They can lobby before local 
school boards. The Supreme Court said 


“People talk about 
human intelligence as 
the greatest adaptation 
in the history of the 
planet. It is an amazing 
and marvelous thing, 
but in evolutionary 
terms, itis as likely to 
do us in as to help us 
along.” 
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Now you 
can do 
something 
about it. 





Throughout the world, 1989 
was one of the warmest years on record. 
In fact, an alarming increase in global 
temperatures has occurred over the past 
20 years. But instead of just talking 
about this serious environmental crisis, 
you can actually do something about it 
by planting a tree or letting us plant 
one for you. Just call us now at: 

1-900-420-4545. 
The cost of the call is $5.00. Your call 
pays for planting a tree and supports 
Global ReLeaf action around the 
country. We'll also rush you detailed 
information on Global ReLeaf and how 
you can become further involved. 


GLOBAL 


REOLEAE . 


A program of 
The American Forestry Association 
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Take a long look at this car. Chances and a specially designed suspension for 
are, you'll notice its shape even before you sedan-like agility. In fact, you might just 
notice its size; aerodynamic and beauti- think of Ford Taurus Wagon as a world- 
fully designed, Ford Taurus Wagon looks class sedan with a slightly larger trunk. 
like no wagon ever before. Best-selling wagon in America. 

And once you're behind the wheel, When a wagon performs this well on 
you'll discover a good deal more to hold the road, it’s only natural that it should per- 
your attention. Like a responsive V-6 engine form well in the showroom. And that’s 


aa ee ee ee oe 


It holds your attention | 
as well as everything else. | 








Buckle up—together we can save lives. 





why Ford Taurus Wagon is the best-selling 
wagon in America, based on new vehicle 
registrations for the 1989 model year. 
Best-built American cars. 

The best-built American cars are built 
by Ford. This is based on an average of 


consumer-reported problems in a series of 


surveys of all Ford and competitive ’81-'89 





models designed and built in North America. 
At Ford, “Quality is Job 1” 


Taurus Wagon for 1990 comes equipped 
with a driver air bag supplemental 
restraint system. 


Ford Taurus Wagon 























Have you driven a Ford...lately? 


YOU’RE LOOKING AT A SWIRL 
OF CREATIVITY. We'd like to take 
the wraps off a technological advance: 
this clay-coated paper from our 
Thilmany™ division. A unique process 
fills in microscopic irregularities, so 
whatever's printed looks crisper and 
glossier. The paper has hundreds of 
industrial uses, but it also makes 
beautiful giftwrap. And why not? Even 


top executives enjoy presents. 


INTERNATIONAL(J)PAPER 


TWO MANHATTANVILLE RD. PURCHASE NY 10577. 1 (800) 22)-1268 




















amazing and marvelous thing, but in evolu- 
tionary terms, it is as likely to do us in as to 
help us along. 


Q. What do you think is going to happen to 
humankind? 

A. I have no idea. It’s too complicated to 
predict because both extreme alternate 
scenarios are perfectly reasonable, namely 
complete self-immolation and destruction 
on the one hand, and overcoming of issues 
and decent lives for all people on the other. 
Nobody knows, despite the fact that there 
are a certain number of people who are 
willing to appear as pundits on television 
and proclaim the nature of the future. 
They don’t know any more than you or I. 


Q. if all creatures eventually vanish, humans 


| don’t have a future, because we will either 


become extinct or evolve into another life 
form. 
A. Yes, but that something else we evolved 
into would still be our legacy, so that’s all 
right. 


Q. Much of your book is about how the dis- 
coverer of Burgess fit his findings to reflect 
his beliefs. What makes you think your own 
beliefs have not colored your views of 
evolution? 

A. Of course they have, but it is so hard to 
know. The reason you study history is that 
it is easy to get a fix on the social em- 
beddedness of ideas that are no longer cur- 
rent. The only thing you can know with re- 
spect to your own view is that you can en- 
gage in a lot of vigilance and scrutiny so 
that you can try to identify your own biases, 
You hope that a consciousness of social 
embeddedness makes you more sensitive. 
So, yes, of course, the interpretations of 
the Burgess Shale are in part conditioned 
by what's happening in society. But there is 
also a basic factual issue. I think that the 
description of the anatomy of these organ- 
isms can be done with objectivity. It is how 
we interpret these animals, and what we 
say they mean for the history of life that is 
obviously subject to biased ways of think- 
ing. But I do think there is a certain factu- 
ality about the anatomy of Burgess animals 
that has truly been discovered. 


Q. Why is your work so popular? 

A. It’s the subject more than anything else. 
I often say there are about half a dozen sci- 
entific subjects that are immensely intrigu- 
ing to people because they deal with funda- 
mental issues that disturb us and cause us 
to wonder. Evolution is one of those sub- 
jects. It attempts, insofar as science can, to 
answer the questions of what our life 
means, and why we are here, and where we 
come from, and who we are related to, and 
what has happened through time, and what 
has been the history of this planet. These 
are questions that all thinking people have 
to ponder. . 














The drugs 
stop here 


Hazel, a composite drawn from many true stories, grew up in a middle- 
class home in New York City. She graduated from college, went to work 
as a financial analyst, got married and, at age 33, had a baby girl. Hazel 
had it all: good job, devoted husband, beautiful daughter. . .and a heavy 
drug habit. 

No one knew Hazel had sniffed heroin with some frequency since 
she was 15. She knew about the dangers, but she'd never sought treat- 
ment; never felt compelled to. For as long as she had money, she had 
alcohol and her drug of choice, and life went on—for 18 years. Then she 
tried crack, and within six months life was hell. Hazel knew she had to get 
help. 

Crack caught Hazel blind-sided, and it blind-sided America, too. The 
drug scene that was nodding out on heroin in the 1960s has now gone 
“whack” on crack and other forms of cocaine. Drug-related social prob- 
lems have also gone whack: overcrowded prisons, babies born 
addicted, industrial accidents, AIDS—to name only a few. The drug treat- 
ment community is overwhelmed. Today, in New York State alone, nearly 
one million people regularly use illicit drugs. Yet treatment is available for 
only 50,000 people. 

Fortunately for Hazel, she’s among the 50,000. About a year ago, 
she began long-term residential treatment at Phoenix House. Though 
she probably has another full year to go, she's already made dramatic 
progress. She's feeling good about herself. Her family is waiting and 
praying for her. And once she's healed, she hopes to get a good job 
again—this time, at Phoenix House. 

Phoenix House is the largest private, nonprofit drug-abuse services 
agency in the U.S., with ten treatment centers in California and the New 
York metropolitan area. Since 1967, more than 40,000 drug abusers— 
adolescents and adults, poor and well-to-do—have found help there. 

There are residential or outpatient programs at Phoenix House to 
suit the range of drug victims, from homeless teenagers to working 
heads-of-household. Treatment is based on self-help and mutual sup- 
port, not methadone or other substitute drugs. Counselors there believe 
the myth of the “magic potion” is what gets people into drug trouble in 
the first place. Yet psychological healing, over time, gets them out. And 
once they leave Phoenix House, nine out of ten of them carry on produc- 
tive, drug-free lives for at least the next five years. 

Phoenix House needs help. Despite rapid expansion since 1985, the 
agency can serve no more than 1,400 people at any one time. It keeps 
going with public and private funding and with fees from clients who are 
able to pay. No one is turned away for lack of funds. To expand further, 
however, Phoenix House needs the resources to build new facilities, ren- 
ovate others and reduce a waiting list of Hazels that’s grown far too 
long. 

Mobil supports Phoenix House and its plans for expansion—which 
you can learn more about by calling (212) 595-5810. We hope you'll help. 
So does Hazel. 


Mobil’ 











BEER DRINKERS 
MENU EXPANDED. 


Miller Sharps, the first 
non-alcoholic brew with real 
beer taste, gives beer drinkers 
anew freedom of choice. 

The taste breakthrough 
lies in a unique new brewing 
process. 

Most non-alcoholic malt 
beverages start out as regular 
beex and then the alcohol 
is removed. Unfortunately, 
so ts a good deal of the taste. 

Sharp’, on the other 
hand, ts the result of Millers 
brewing breakthrough, 
Ever-Cool” 

During brewing, the 
temperature remams lower 
so alcohol production 1s 
minimized. What ts produced 


©1990, Miller Brewing Company, Miwaukee, Wi 





is the smooth, refreshing taste 
of real beer. 

Try Miller Sharps. The 
breakthrough taste that lets 
you keep your edge. 





THIS MALT BEVERAGE CONTAINS LESS THAN '2 OF 1% ALCOHOL BY VOLUME 





















CHANNEL 
HOPPING? 

Ted Koppel’s con- 
tract with ABC 
expires at the 
end of this year, 
and colleagues say 
he is being wooed 
mightily by CBs to 
replace Dan Rather. 
Koppel is very close to 
css News President 
David Burke, a for- 
mer ABC executive 
who helped negotiate 
his current lucrative 
contract. CBS would 
be willing to tailor its 
evening news to Koppel’s on-camera strengths, em- 
phasizing interviews over canned news items—a 
change that would set cBs’s offering apart from its 
rivals’. Koppel has never craved an evening anchor 
post, but the chance to re-invent the format could 
prove irresistible. A spokeswoman says, “No one 
but Ted and his wife knows what his plans are when 
his contract expires.” 


POLICY DISPUTES. According to insurance- 
industry executives, publisher Malcolm Forbes 
took out millions of dollars worth of life insurance 
with different companies in the years preceding his 
death. He often said this was an efficient way to 
pass along money to his heirs, but now at least one 
of the insurers is balking—and investigating some 
of the information the publisher supplied on his 
applications. Says Richard Bevilacqua, public rela- 
tions director for John Hancock: “Forbes had a 
multimillion-dollar policy that was taken out in the 
last two years. A claim has been filed, but we have 
not paid it, pending an investigation,” 



















GRAPEVINE 













By PAUL GRAY/Reported by David Ellis 


NO FAIR. Almost everyone else is coming, but 
there may not be a U.S. pavilion at the Expo 1992 
Universal Exhibition in Seville, Spain. The U.S. 
Information Agency requested $15 million over 
three years to help build a display hall. Uh-uh, re- 
plied lowa Congressman Neal Smith, chairman of 
the House uSIA subcommittee: “We are no longer 
going to construct buildings and then pay to tear 
them down after only six months.”’ Without funds 
for architect and construction contracts, warns 
Marvin Stone, the U.S. commissioner general for 
the fair, “the project will die this month.” More- 
over, a snub by the U.S. could jeopardize its re- 
maining military presence in Spain. 


THE REACH-OUT ALBANIA PLAN. Paranoid, 
reclusive Albania is beginning to reach out and 
touch someone. The nation opened telephone 
links with 54 Western countries earlier this year, 
and this month a direct U.S.-Albania link is being 
inaugurated by AT&T. This week the National As- 
sembly begins mecting to consider a number of — 
for Albania—revolutionary proposals. Among 
them: reinstituting the Ministry of Justice, which 
was abolished in the 60s on the pretext that it was 
no longer needed, and the right of the accused to 
have a defense lawyer. 


EIGHT IS NOT ENOUGH. [1 was not so long 
ago that Ted Turner found himself allied with 
Jerry Falwell and other Moral Majority leaders in 
protesting sex and violence on TV. Then some- 
thing—God knows what—happened, Last year 
Turner's superstation wTBs banned all religious 
programming, including Falwell’s Old-Time Gos- 
pel Hour. Now antiabortion activists, whom the 
cable mogul has publicly called “bozos,” are furi- 
ous because Turner's CNN broadcast an early Na- 
tional Park Service estimate of 60,000 supporters 
| at the recent Washington rally, rather than the 
500,000 claimed by pro-lifers. 
And, accepting an award as 
Humanist of the Year at a con- 








sonal ate we Reegs Pay Democrat | Vention in Orlando, Turner, 
California Governor “ faTexas Governor | who has called Christianity a 
She's talking tough on ' = triumphed poms “religion for losers,” had some 
capital punishment and slinging primary, and can 3 . z s 
cartyag the pro-chelca keep smiling f opponent ee ee: xh oct n 3 
banner, but faces tough Clayton Williams keeps ringing, saying cligion was 
primary and then putting his boot in | pounded into us so much that 
Republican Senator his mouth. I was saved seven or eight 
Pete Wilson. times.” 
Claudine Schneider - - - 
Republican liies fr6 Conaanial MARILYN’S PLAN TO OFF 
. pane _— Saw tenes a te jeaes the FIDEL. After finding that mar- 
pera meres jee has the gumption to oppose | riage toa Vice President makes 
convince voters that it's time to Paul Simon. This New-Deal-man | it difficult to be a lawyer in 
retire the stuporific Claiborne Pell vs. Republican-woman contest | Washington, Marilyn Quayle is 
is a model for the '90s. Bs OR: ae 
dabbling in a different pursuit. 
pd i Patricia Saiki | She is helping her sister write 
| mocra yan s . « > > ise 
| aH bp se Sey 7 about Ea nT of 
A surprising, liberal primary The only Republican ever det Castro. oug astro 
candidate for the state's open elected to the House from Hawaii, | has survived botched CIA plots 
seat, the former Boulder County she ges with oe and communism’s collapse, in 
commissioner can expect trial 0 urged her to seek the late i ate ORAS ces : m 
by negative ads over the summer. Spark Matsunaga's seat. this case the pen might prove 
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WINNER OF lp 
ROGER z 
SMITH 3 
The GM ¢ 
chairman 3 
(and butt of the 5 
film Roger & = 
Me) got some respect: a lg 
proposal, pending | 
shareholder approval, to 3 
nearly double his annual 2 
pension to $1.2 million after ? 
retirement. 3 
OSER OF 6 
GORBACHEV 8 
He came z 
to preside over i 
May Day and x 
hustled off % 
the reviewing stand as if , 
someone had shouted 2 
“Mayday!” The only thing 5 
notin short supply thesedays  ~ 
is protest. z 
Directing a film 2 
about Jim F 
Morrison and 3 
the Doors, he 5 
applied fake Indian . 
pictographs to a cavern in ? 
the Mojave Desert. They 5 
were supposed to be easily 3 
erasable. They weren't. E 
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SPRINGSTEEN : 
The Jersey 7 
Shore rocker ; 
ditched his z 
wife, broke up ig 
his band, recorded aversion > 
of Elvis’ Viva Las Vegas | 
and bought a $14 million 3 
Beverly Hills estate. Is |z 
the Boss trying to become IE 
the King? 15 
is 
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To make membership in Nato by a unified Germany palatable to Moscow, the alliance is proposing to cancel production of new short- 
range nuclear missiles, abandon plans for further modernization of nuclear artillery, advance U.S.-Soviet reduction talks on warheads already 


deployed, permit a reduced Soviet military presence in East Germany for up to seven years, and place no Western troops in East German territory. 
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This New House 


As Germany moves closer to unification, the U.S. and its allies begin to 
renovate NATO without making life more difficult for Gorbachev 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


Id truths are collapsing as quickly 

as the Berlin Wall, while Europe 

rushes to meet its bright and 

shining future. The Soviet Union 

can no longer lay claim to the loyalties of its 
East European neighbors. The U.S. can no 
longer assume that its West European al 
lies will look to Washington for leadership 
And the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, for 40 years the crucible of security ar- 
rangements for the West, can no longer 
count on being the vessel in which Europe’s 
All of these crum- 
bling assumptions have left Washington 
grasping to define what role it can—and 
should—play in a newly emergent Europe. 
The frenzy of diplomatic activity last 


week underscored how energetically 


future will be forged 
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Washington is trying to ensure a strong 
U.S. hand in the design and maintenance 
of Europe’s new security order. Over three 
days, Secretary of State James Baker met 
with his NATO and European Community 
counterparts in Brussels, then conferred 
with German leaders and Soviet Foreign 
Minister Eduard Shevardnadze in Bonn 
The next day he proceeded to the Foreign 
Ministry to discuss the future of Germany 
at the so-called Two-Plus-Four talks, the 
six-nation group composed of West and 
East Germany and the four Allied powers 
of World War II (the U.S., the Sovict 
Union, France and Britain) 

The high-ranking consultations were 
designed both to ease Soviet concerns 
about the merging of Germany and to ex 
plore the creation of a fresh European se- 
curity order. For Americans, there was the 


added challenge of defending the primacy 
of NATO, the main institution that channels 
US. political influence into the councils of 
Europe. As Baker made his rounds, Presi 
dent Bush articulated his vision succinctly 
“NATO will continue to be vital to Ameri- 
ca’s place in Europe.” 

Bush acknowledged the changes that 
have swept across Europe over the past year 
by calling for a NATO summit in early sum- 
mer to explore the “future political mission 
of the alliance.” He also paid tribute to the 
35-member Conference on Security and Co- 
Operation in Europe for seeking to sort out 
the complications created by cased East- 
West tensions. But Bush made clear that as 
far as the U.S. is concerned, NATO should be 
retrofitted, not demolished and replaced 
with a new security structure. 

What Bush left unsaid is that if NATO 
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Despite NATO's attempts to mollify Soviet concerns, Gorbachev is holding out for a neutral Germany or one 


belonging temporarily to both security alliances. When Shevardnadze arrived for the Two-Plus-Four talks, he again ruled out NATO membership for a 
united Germany. Bush's concern is that the Soviets will accept German membership, but only if all of NATO's nuclear weapons are removed. 


collapsed, America’s relevance—and in- 
fluence—in Europe would be substantially 
diminished. “We do want to remain a Eu- 
ropean powcr, but the question Is how do 
you do that when the only institutional 
voice of the U.S. right now is NATO?” asks 
Administration official. “That's 
why we're talking about NATO, because it 
gives validity to the U.S. presence in 
Europe 

Bush’s assertion of NATO’s pre-emi- 
nence is coupled with an awareness that 
the alliance must demonstrate flexibility as 
the cold war winds down and security ar- 
rangements are reconsidered. Thus Bush 
announced last week that the U.S. would 
not develop and install a new generation of 
short-range nuclear missiles and nuclear 
artillery in Western Europe. He also of- 
fered to advance mutual-reduction talks 
with Moscow over the fate of the 700 aging 
Lance missiles already deployed by 


a senior 


the U.S. and opposing missiles on 
the Soviet side, but only after the 


signing of a 





conventional-forces 
treaty that would result in dramatic 


CURRENT STRENGTH 


Czechoslovakia or within the borders of a 
rapidly unifying Germany. And neither 
Germany shares Bush’s enthusiasm for the 
retention of the present Lance missiles, 
with a 78-mile range. Bush’s stepped-up 
campaign for a conventional-forces treaty, 
limiting the Soviet Union to 195,000 troops 
beyond its borders and the U.S. to 225,000 
troops in Western and Central Europe, 
may be stalled by disagreements with Mos- 
cow over aircraft levels 

Bush recognizes that the rapid pace of 
events will later lead to even deeper troop 
cuts on both sides. Soviet forces are not ca- 
pable of launching a surprise invasion of 
Western Europe now that their allies in the 
Warsaw Pact have declared independence 
and the U.S.S.R.’s military effectiveness 
has disintegrated, The Soviet army is sig- 
nificantly weakened by ethnic strife and in- 
subordination in the ranks. (At the NATO 


NATO 
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meeting in Brussels last week, a senior de- 
fense expert disclosed that the Soviet army 
mobilized an entire division in its Moscow 
barracks last February as a signal to the 
Kremlin against further military cuts.) 
Warning time in advance of a hypothetical 
Soviet land attack across Europe could be 
as much as six months to a year, according 
to some intelligence estimates. In short, 
the need for large standing forces in Eu- 
rope has been significantly reduced. 

A far thornier issue is Bush’s demand 
that a united Germany be a full-fledged 
member of NATO. The issue dominated the 
opening round of the Two-Plus-Four talks 
Washington’s position is endorsed by Eu- 
ropean governments on both sides of the 
old divide. They feel that the new Germany 
must be “embedded” in a joint security sys- 
tem—NATO, at least for now 
in the European Community. The Europe- 
ans count on America’s strategic 
nuclear umbrella to keep the Ger- 
mans from reversing their treaty 
promises not to develop nuclear 


just as it Is 





weapons. 
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They might call for German unification 
without NATO membership or membership 
in NATO but modified to forbid the place- 
ment of any NATO nuclear weapons on 
German soil. The latter proposal could be- 
come a hot issue in the West German elec- 
tions scheduled for December, offering a 
powerful campaign weapon to the opposi- 
tion Social Democrats, whose calls for a 
nuclear-free country strike a resonant 
chord in both Germanys. 

Moscow's current intransigence over 
German membership in NATO makes Gor- 
bachev the odd man out. After meeting 
with Gorbachev in Moscow last week, East 
German Prime Minister Lothar de Mai- 
zitre said that, despite Moscow’s objec- 


may promote unacceptable conditions. 


an also-ran at best and obsolete at worst. 
Two weeks ago, at a special summit of the 
European Community in Dublin, Commu- 
nity leaders voted to consider a Franco- 
German proposal for full “political union” 
by 1993, including a common defense poli- 
cy. The proposal raised the distant pros- 
pect of a challenge to NATO as the new Eu- 
rope’s primary defense forum. 

The Community's progress toward a 
common market by 1992 has made Wash- 
ington keenly aware that if it is to continue 
playing a vital role in Europe, it must 
strengthen its ties to the E.C. There have 
been some procedural adjustments that 
signal Washington’s increasing regard for 
the Community’s importance. Bush has in- 
augurated a policy of receiving the E.C. 


+s 


WE GERMANY | sagrenerryieanalioarci 


membership in Nato. But Chancellor Helmut Kohl also supports ascheme that would commit the 
European Community to a common defense policy. 


tions, his country would be interested in 
joining NATO, albeit one with a changed 
“structure and strategy.” De Maizi¢re did 
not spell out what changes he had in mind, 
but West Germany is confident the East 
Germans will follow Bonn’s lead. 

NATO has already embraced a plan put 
forward last February by West German 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, 
under which NATO would not station 
troops on East German soil and a reduced 
number of Soviet troops could remain in 
East Germany. Hence the Bonn govern- 
ment remains strongly committed to a uni- 
fied Germany's membership in NATO. Says 
West German Defense Minister Gerhard 
Stoltenberg: “The alliance between the 
North American and West European 
countries continues to be an indispensable 
guarantee for a stable change.” 

Even as West Europeans affirm their 
commitment to NATO, however, they are 
exploring new political and security ar- 
rangements that could render the alliance 
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president twice a year, and plans are in 
place for the E.C. and the U.S. to hold two 
summits a year to provide a forum for 
European-American dialogue. 


ore adjustments can be antici- 
pated if Washington hopes to 
change its profile within the 
Community as a_ perennial 
outsider. Baker has suggested a treaty with 
the Community to establish “a significant- 
ly strengthened set of institutional and 
consultative links,” a loose formulation 
that he has not yet begun to clarify. No less 
vital is the need for a mechanism to handle 
disputes so that, as former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for European and Canadian 
Affairs Rozanne Ridgway warns, “We 
don’t get bogged down in mutual recrimi- 
nations over American beef hormones and 
French wine.” 
The U.S. must also redefine its rela- 
tionship with the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, the assembly 
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that first met in Helsinki in 1975 to seal for- 
mally postwar borders and advance the 
cause of human rights. The CsceE is the sole 
international organization to bind the 
whole of Europe. It doesn’t have so much 
as an office, a desk or a secretary. But its 
membership includes all members of NATO 
and the Warsaw Pact. 

As a result, the CSCE is very much the 
flavor of the month in Europe, particularly 
in Bonn. Genscher asserts, “The architec- 
ture of all Europe is taking shape in the 
csce.” He has put forward cight proposals 
to energize the organization, including reg- 
ular conferences of the foreign ministers 
and a pan-European institution for the 
protection of human rights. The West Ger- 
mans see the CSCE as a vehicle to provide 
the Soviets with a feeling of continuity and 
security as the Warsaw Pact falls apart. 
“Gorbachev has absorbed such monumen- 
tal defeats,” says a Genscher aide, “that 
we've got to give him some compensation.” 

The U.S. is willing to boost the organi- 
zation’s fortunes, provided it does not be- 
come a substitute for NATO. The CSCE 
hopes to convene a summit later this year, 
probably in Paris, to give final approval to 
the unification of Germany within bor- 
ders accepted by all. But the U.S., which 
is a member, is stalling a summit until the 
Conventional Forces in Europe talks are 
concluded, and the CSCE meeting can 
serve as the forum for the signing of a 
treaty. “The CFE talks are the mechanism 
for the Soviet withdrawal of military 
forces from East Europe,” says a senior 
Pentagon official. “There can be no high- 
er priority.” 

The final shape of Europe’s new house 
is far from clear. The one certainty is that 
European voices will increasingly domi- 
nate the Atlantic-security debate. There is 
an interim consensus that NATO still has a 
role to play. “The argument over NATO is 
not over its existence but over its adapt- 
ability,” says a senior State Department of- 
ficial. Still, with parliaments and voters de- 
manding a reduction in military outlays, it 
seems inevitable that many U.S. troops will 
leave Europe, and the specifics of Europe- 
an security will increasingly be in Europe- 
an hands. Democrat Sam Nunn of Geor- 
gia, chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, is urging the U.S. to 
scale back its forces in Europe to between 
75,000 and 100,000 within five years. 

When it was first formed in 1949, the 
Atlantic alliance was a treaty rather than 
an organization, and Washington officials 
insisted that no American troops would 
have to be stationed on European soil. 
One year later, the North Atlantic Treaty 
became the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, and U.S forces in Europe were in- 
creased. Today Washington's challenge is 
to ensure that NATO does not revert once 
again to a group that looks good only on 
paper. — Reported by William Mader/Bonn, 
J.F.0. McAllister with Baker and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 

















The Check Is Not in the Mail 


U.S. assistance to Panama and Nicaragua is overdue—and 
so is a review of America’s whole foreign-aid program 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


ngela Palacios Chavarria, 31, a barefoot 

Nicaraguan peasant, can explain in two 
words why she voted for Violeta Chamorro’s 
National Opposition Union (U.N.O.) over 
the Marxist Sandinistas ten weeks ago. “La- 
pas verdes” (greenbacks) says Palacios, voic- 
ing a common opinion that a vote for the 
U.N.O. was a vote for U.S.-financed prosper- 
ity. Surely, this argument goes, since Wash- 
ington spent $312 million over nine years to 
bankroll the contra rebellion and another $9 
million to back Chamorro’s campaign, it will 
now lay out as many /apas verdes as necessary 
to rebuild Nicaragua’s ravaged economy and 
keep its friends in power. 

But Palacios had better not hold her 
breath—and neither should the Panaman- 
ians who are still living in tents four months 
after their homes in Panama City were des- 
troyed by the U.S. invasion that ousted dic- 
tator Manuel Antonio Noriega. True, both 
House and Senate have approved $420 
million for Panama and $300 million for 
Nicaragua, as part of an omnibus bill in- 
creasing spending for projects ranging 
from space research to grasshopper con- 
trol. But the aid is below what George 
Bush wanted and well behind schedule. 
Bush had called for passage by April 6. 

Until last week the assistance seemed 
likely to be held up still further by a dispute 
about—of all irrelevant subjects—abor- 
tion. The Senate had added to the omnibus 
bill a provision permitting the District of 
Columbia to use local public money to 
fund abortions, despite warnings that it 
would prompt Bush to veto the whole 
thing. Faced with that prospect, which 
could have delayed aid to Panama and Ni- 
caragua for a month, the Senate agreed to 
delete the abortion provisions from the bill 
before it is sent to the President. 

Even so, as Bush told Panamanian Pre 
sident Guillermo Endara at the White 
House last week, the delay had been “em- 
barrassing.” More than embarrassing, the 
delay could be dangerous too. In Panama 
City knots of protesters already gather dai 
ly outside the presidential palace to decry 
the lack of action on the cconomy. One 
placard told Endara and associates that 
YOU'VE BETRAYED US. 

In Nicaragua too the economy will not 
wait. Within 48 hours of taking office on 
April 25, Chamorro felt compelled to de- 
value the cordoba, doubling prices and in- 
tensifying an already raging inflation 
(1,700% last year). She also must cope with 
25% unemployment and an $11 billion for- 
eign debt. Says U.N.O. spokesman Luis 
Sanchez: “If we don’t receive even a mini 






mum amount [of U.S. aid] immediately, 
the situation will become catastrophic. We 
might as well call up Daniel Ortega and 
give him back the country.” 

Such confusion and delay are all too 
characteristic of the whole U.S. foreign-aid 
program. Parsimony as well: Bush’s re- 
quest of $14.6 billion for fiscal 1990, which 
began Oct. 1, is only $1.5 billion higher 
than the $13.1 billion spent nine years ago. 


Moreover, nearly half of all aid is allocated 
to the so-called Big Five—Israel, Egypt, 
Pakistan, Turkey and the Philippines 

mostly to fulfill old commitments. That 
leaves pitifully little to further such new 
goals as nurturing ficdgling allies. Bush's 
request for aid to Namibia, a new African 
democracy, is an all-but-invisible half a 
million dollars. Administration officials 


WHAT BUSH WAI 
To Panama: $500 million 


$185 Loans for commerce, construction, tourism, 
agriculture 

$140 To rebuild bridges, roads, schools, power stations 

$130 To repay international development banks 

$ 45 For government reform and police training 


To Nicaragua: $300 million 


$ 30 For seed, fertilizer, farm equipment 

$ 25 For petroleum purchases 

$ 73 For manufacturing equipment and spare parts 
$ 50 To repay international development banks 
$ 32 To demobilize the contras 

$ 15 To repatriate refugees 

$ 75 For health and education 

Figures in millions TIME Chart 
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Makeshift shelters for homeless Panamanians inside an airplane hangar near the capital 











last year even went hat in hand to Japan 
and Western Europe to solicit aid for some 
South American countries that Washing- 
ton is trying to wean away from economic 
dependence on the drug trade. 

Influential voices in Congress have 
been calling for a thorough review and pos- 
sible overhaul of the entire foreign-aid pro- 
gram, and Bush last week pronounced him- 
self “‘interested” in the idea. The 
Administration, however, is undecided 
about what it wants. Some Bush advisers 
have proposed foreign aid as a topic of one 
of the five commencement addresses the 
President will deliver this month, but so far 
they cannot agree on what he ought to say. 
Some senior officials would be content with 
an enlarged discretionary fund that the 


President could direct as he sees fit. The 
added flexibility, these officials suggest, 
would meet foreign-policy needs without 
any increase in total appropriations. 

More flexibility is certainly necessary, 
but so is more money. Appropriations have 
been held down, however, in part by what 
seems to be a growing public hostility. In a 
Harris survey released last month, respon- 
dents opposed 50% to 47% the proposi- 
tion that the U.S. should give “economic 
aid to other nations for purposes of econo 
mic development and _ technical 
tance”; four years earlicr they had favored 
the idea 59% to 36% 

Part of the resistance reflects abysmal 
ignorance. At community forums in his 
district, says Congressman Jerry Lewis, a 
California Republican, “I have never had 
a suggestion from the audience that for- 
eign aid was lower than 15% of our bud- 
get.” The actual figure: 1.2%. So long 
as such misconceptions rule, the outlook 
for foreign-aid reform is distressingly 
dim. —Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 
and John Moody/Panama City 
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Death by Gun: One Year Later 


On the anniversary of the shootings, 


few killers have been 


convicted—and fewer still are serving long sentences 


It was just over a year ago 
that Sacramento police 
found Danielle Bock, 17 
shot dead in the street 
Within a week prosecutors 
brought a murder 
against Richard Jason Sin- 
9. But it will be January 1991 at 
the earliest before Singleton comes to trial 
Not until December did the case reach su- 
perior court. Although Singleton had de 
| manded an immediate trial that 
hearing, he later asked for a continuance. 
The prosecutors agreed, and thus it will be 
almost two years since Bock’s death before 
her accused killer faces a jury 





charge 


gleton, 


before 


Danielle Bock was one of 231 homi 
cides by gun in America during the week of 
May | through 7, 1989. (In 16 cases, the 
suspects died or committed suicide, and 28 
cases were ruled justifiable.) Those kill- 
ings, along with 233 suicides and gun-relat- 
ed accidents, were chronicled in a 28-page 
TIME “Death by Gun.” Their 
status a year later demonstrates that justice 
in the U.S. is neither swift nor certain: 
> Of the 187 cases available for prosecu- 
tion, only 65 produced convictions or guilty 
pleas Almost all of the 43 other suspects 
identified are, like Singleton, in 
awaiting trial or indictment. 
> Many convicted killers pay lightly for 


cover story, 


prison 





Baby-faced Richard Singleton, accused of killing Danielle Bock in May 1989, will not come to trial before January 1991 a 


13 received life sen- 
A few 
killers got off with nothing more than sus- 
pended sentences or house arrest. 

Because killers and victims often know 
each other, homicide 
sometimes finished quickly: on 
70% of them are solved, vs. 57% 
gravated 
Yet too often there is little zeal to find and 
prosecute the culprits if the victims are 
They may have been 
involved in drugs or prostitution or had a 
long police record of muggings and vio- 
Steve Rothenburg, 
attorney in Florida’s Marion County, says 
locals often 
merely “ 
Taking such cases to trial, he says, can be 
futile, because jurors may conclude that 
deserved to have a gun fired 


their Only 
tences, while 35 got 20 years or less 


actions. 


investigations are 
average 
for ag- 


: robberies. 


assault and 26% for 
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lence assistant state 
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at them 

In Altoona, 
l-in., 1 


Fla., Edward Walton was a 


6-ft 79-Ib. bully who once beat his 
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BECOME A 
JAL KIZUKI 


AND GET YOUR 
OWN 747. 





At JAL, we don't just have me 
chanics. We have kizuki: An elite 
corps of engineers who are assigned 
to their own 747s 

Because each plane is worked 
on by one kizuki team, each kizuki rs 


obsessed with it 


; performance 


Unique to the business, this sys 





tem has helped us maintain the on 
tim ie ture record year after year 
Al t ped us maintarn i VE 
mf tal relationshit ith our 
pa t 
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Japan Airlines 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 








The company that brought you 
the first soft landing on the moon 


now brings you soft landings 


a little closer to home. 


When the Eagle landed 
in the Sea of Tranquility, a 
TRW engine set it down 
gently. Now TRW 1s creat- 
ing soft landings on earth. 


Our air bags are factory 


equipment on millions of 


cars. Not quite the stuff of 
moon landings, perhaps, 
but consider the technology 
involved. 

An air bag system must 
recognize a crash, decide 
what to do, inflate the bag, 
and deflate —all in less than 
a second. And this system 
has to be as reliable for you 
as the one we made for 


America’s astronauts. 





In a head-on crash, you 
can't have better protection 
than an air bag and seatbelt. 
Che government estimates 
that using both can reduce 
your chance of serious injury 
by half. By the end of this 
century, most cars will have 
both. And that, too, will be a 
giant leap for mankind. 


One smart company. 
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5-ft. 10-in., 140-lb. friend Ronald Gale so 
badly that Gale wound up ina hospital with 
broken ribs. On May 7, 1989, when Walton 
charged at Gale in a drunken rage, the 
smaller man pulled out a .25-cal. pistol and 
shot Walton through the heart. Prosecu- 
tors charged Gale with second-degree 
murder, then accepted his guilty plea to 
manslaughter; he served 60 days. 

Prosecutors are also reluctant to bring 
cases to trial unless the evidence is over- 
whelming. Of the 38 defendants tried so 
far, all but three were convicted. Authori- 
ties are often willing to accept a guilty plea 
to a reduced charge: 30 of the 111 suspects 
arrested in last May’s killings have pleaded 
guilty. 

Overburdened prisons are a constant 
source of pressure on judges and parole 
boards. Whatever the sentence, it rarely 
means the felon will be locked up that long. 
A killer who strikes a bargain for a 20-year 
term can sometimes walk away ina little less 
than seven years. That is why a number of 
states also tack on additional years for the 
use ofa firearm during acrime. Some states, 
like Illinois and Maryland, have created a 
penalty of life without parole. That means, 
says Chicago Judge Earl Strayhorn, “a per- 
son goes in alive and comes out dead.” 

Such severe sentences are usually re- 
served for premeditated crimes, like kill- 
ings that take place during a robbery. Even 
then, however, authorities consider ex- 
tenuating circumstances. In Maryland last 
year on May 6, Vincent Kennedy shot and 
killed a Nigerian-born taxi driver, Lucky 
Unuigboje Okoruwa, 24. Later Kennedy 
confessed the attempted robbery but in- 
sisted that his pistol had gone off acciden- 
tally when it bumped against Okoruwa’s 
headrest. His claim, supported by FBI ex- 








perts who examined his weapon, saved him 
from life without parole. Kennedy, 21, 
pleaded guilty in exchange for life plus 20 
years, allowing him to become eligible for 
parole when he is about 46 years old. De- 
spite the slogans, getting tough on crime is 

NOt SO casy. a | 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


231 


Homicide cases May 1-7, 1989 


Potential prosecutions 187 | 


127 
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Suspects identified 


® Convicted 


Sentences imposed: 60* 
Suspended 
Less than 1 year 
1 to 5 years 
6 to 10 years 
11 to 20 years 
Over 20 years 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


Crafting a “No-Deal Deal”’ 


l n the stuffy White House briefing room, George Bush sparred with the hostage 
tar baby last Thursday, anguish shadowing his eyes at each of a dozen questions 
that have no satisfactory answers. Does the situation look brighter? “I welcome the 
release of [Robert] Polhill and [Frank] Reed,” Bush answered. “But I can’t rejoice 
and say that my heart is full of great goodwill as long as six others are held hostage.” 

Wasn't the South Lawn ceremony with Polhill a hero’s welcome for a man who 
disregarded U.S. warnings against staying in Beirut? And didn’t Polhill’s secret 
message to Bush suggest to terrorists that this was a way to communicate with the 
President? “I don’t worry so much as to the message,” said Bush. “What I do worry 
about is if anybody perceives that we're putting a higher price on some human be- 
ing by all of this. . . I sorted it out and did my best.” 

For more than ten years Presidents have failed to sort it out. Jimmy Carter was 
driven from office by the hostage tragedy, 
and Ronald Reagan’s futile attempt to 
swap arms for hostages blighted his presi- 
dency. Bush has steadily followed the rec- 
ommendation of his own 1985 task force 
not to negotiate with terrorists and to-cut 
out the hoopla, the yellow ribbons and 
prayer vigils, events that did raise the 
worth of the hostages. 

But still, every act or failure to act 
brings criticism. John Root, a young New 
York City lawyer whose wife perished on 
Pan Am Flight 103, a bombing with a sus- 
pected link to Tehran, was incensed to 
hear Bush's “thanks” to Iran and Syria for 
their help in freeing Polhill and Reed. 
Thanks for a tiny lapse from barbarism? 
“We can’t go by the Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules,” says Root, although he ac- 
knowledges sympathy for Bush and his 
impossible equation. 

Bush fights with himself. Compromise 
and accommodation are in his nature. He 
has fought off aides who whispered that 
the men who maneuvered for the release 
of Polhill and Reed must show they can 
get something in return. Bush has 
spawned what is now called the “no-deal deal.”’ This includes his vague thanks, sub- 
tle pressure on Israel to release Shi'ite prisoners, hints that $1 billion of frozen Ira- 
nian assets will be freed faster. The U.S. will increase its efforts to learn the fate of 
four Iranians who disappeared in Lebanon in 1982. There is more imagery and 
body language in all of that than there is substance —yet. 

Bush runs his own show, another lesson from the Reagan calamity. When the 
word came that Polhill’s deliverance was imminent, the President was fishing off 
Key Largo, Fla. He got Ambassador to Syria Ed Djerejian on the phone before 
Djerejian was to pick up Polhill from the Syrian couriers. “Tell them that any im- 
provement in relations is dependent on the release of all the hostages,” Bush 
cautioned. Within five minutes of that phone call, Djerejian, who once worked 
in the Reagan White House, had Polhill in his car, heading back to the U.S. 
embassy. 

In Washington Bush meticulously designed a low-key White House meeting 
with Polhill, who had asked to see the President. There was to be only one photo 
opportunity; private talk, no press conferences. The coincidental release of Reed 
changed the script, and Bush felt compelled to surface for reporters with Polhill 
and give his thanks. 

By week’s end the hostage case was back in the shadows. Something was mov- 
ing, but it was not on paper and not in the diplomatic cables and not visibly near the 
top of George Bush’s agenda. Bush plays this dreadful game for the wasting lives of 
six Americans—and perhaps his own political health. a 
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One freed hostage greets another 
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Two died in a three-hour gunfight between pro- and antigambling factions; Canadian police and New York State troopers restored an uneasy calm 


Mohawks, Money and Death 


Sniping and armed skirmishes become commonplace 
as feuding over casinos explodes into a tribal war 


Fr earing for the safety of their grandchil- 
dren, Joellene Adams and her husband 
left the barricade and drove into enemy ter- 
ritory. But as they pulled up to the home of 
their son Richard, he fired an automatic ri- 
fle at the car. Later that evening Richard 
telephoned with an apology: “Ma, I’m sorry. 
I didn’t know it was you.” Replied his moth- 
er: “Don’t ever call me Ma again. ” 

Over the past year such violent Mo- 
hawk vs. Mohawk clashes have become 
commonplace on the 28,000-acre St. Regis 
reservation, as a bitter quarrel over lucra- 
tive casino operations has escalated into a 
virtual civil war. Heavily armed pro- and 
antigambling factions have battled for con- 
trol of the main road through the reserva- 
tion, which straddles the border between 
upstate New York and Canada’s Quebec 
and Ontario provinces. Last week the 
fighting reached a new and bloody peak: 
thousands of shots were exchanged in a 
three-hour gun battle that left two dead. 
Hundreds of New York State troopers, 
who had previously been reluctant to inter- 
vene on the largely self-governing reserva- 
tion, and a force of Canadian police moved 
in to restore an uneasy calm. 

More is at stake than the gambling in- 
dustry, with revenues of as much as $300 
million, which has flourished on the U. 
side of the reservation since bingo parlors 
were introduced in 1986 as a quick and 
easy way to fund tribal welfare programs. 
“It’s a question of who is going to have ju- 
risdiction and under what conditions” over 
every aspect of reservation life, says Ron 
LaFrance, acting director of the American 
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Indian Program at Cornell University. A 
bitter power struggle between three com- 
peting tribal councils has been exacerbated 
by disagreements among a maze of U.S. 
and Canadian government agencies that 
oversee the reservation. 

Mohawks who live on the Canadian 
side enjoy less autonomy than their Ameri- 
can counterparts. Their only attempt to 
launch a bingo operation was quickly shut 
down in 1984 by the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police. The casinos on the U.S. 





An antigambling checkpoint 


More than casinos is at stake. 
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side are also illegal. But that has not kept 
thousands of gamblers from both sides of 
the border away from the blackjack, rou- 
lette and baccarat tables at six gaudy gam- 
bling palaces. Since last June, federal and 
state law-enforcement officials have re- 
peatedly raided casinos, confiscated cash 
and removed slot machines in an attempt 
to keep gambling within legal bounds. But 
a shutdown would require continuous po- 
lice presence, a provocative move U.S. of- 
ficials have not been ready to make. 

Although the crackdown has drawn ap- 
plause from antigambling Mohawk fac- 
tions, it has provoked a militant response 
from Mohawks who regard the raids as vio- 
lations of the tribe’s sovereign rights. “We 
need to exercise our right to self-determi- 
nation,” argues Francis Boots, spokesman 
for the Mohawk Warriors Society, a mili- 
tant and well-armed vigilante group that 
favors the casinos. “Gambling is just a 
small part of that.” 

Gambling foes charge that the casinos 
have not only attracted unsavory elements 
to the reservation but also failed to pro- 
duce economic benefits. “We still have no 
supermarket, no Laundromat, no arena,” 
says Chief Howard Tarbell, head of the St. 
Regis Tribal Council. “We need legitimate 
economic alternatives so people don’t look 
only to the casinos for hope.” Besides try- 
ing to monopolize the profits from casinos, 
critics claim, the Warriors are seeking to 
protect cross-border trading operations 
worth $100 million annually. U.S. and Ca- 
nadian officials are searching for a formula 
that would restore peace to the reserva- 
tion. But so far they have been oddly reluc- 
tant to involve Mohawks directly in their 
talks. Last week 30 provincial, state and 
federal officials gathered in Montreal to 
discuss the future of the tribe. Not a single 
Mohawk leader was present. Not one had 
been invited — By Joelle Attinger. 
Reported by Stephen Pomper/Massena 








@® TOYOTA PARTS AND SERVICE 


Which one would you trust 
with your Toyota? 





Sam worked on 23 different car makes this month. 


If you want to feel as secure about how 
your Toyota is being serviced as you do about 
owning one, then take it to your Toyota Dealer. 
Unlike general mechanics who try to keep up 
with dozens of different car and truck makes 
and models, Toyota-trained technicians spe- 
cialize in Toyotas. 

Toyota technicians go through rigorous 
training to qualify for certification—Toyota 
Dealers have more ASE Certified technicians* 
than dealers of any other import line—and 
regular on-the-job information updates keep 
their expertise at the highest level. 

What's more, Toyota technicians use only 
state-of-the-art diagnostic equipment, so they 
can pinpoint problems with more speed and 
accuracy. Having a well-stocked Toyota parts 
department right there also shortens repair 
time. And Genuine Toyota Parts help main- 
tain the quality and performance of your 





Dave worked on only one. Toyota. 


Toyota while giving you the continued protec- 
tion of Toyota’s Parts Warranty. 
New Lifetime Guarantee** 

Now when you go to your Toyota Dealer 
for a muffler, shock, or strut repair, you get 
Toyota’s new Lifetime Guarantee** on these 
parts and the labor for as long as you own 
the car. It’s part of Toyota’s commitment to 
giving you service that equals the high quality 
of the cars and trucks they sell. So why take 
chances? Youll love what your Toyota Dealer 
can do for you. 

Call 1-800-GO-TOYOTA for more informa- 
tion and the location of your nearest dealer. 


“ASE stands for Automotive Service Excellence and is an independent 
national system of certification for automotive technical expertise. 
**See your Toyota Dealer for details. 


“T love what you do for me? 


Get More From Life... Buckle Up! ©1990 Toyota Motor Sales, US.A., Inc 
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t may seem like a business paradox, but sometimes less is more 
hen it comes to adding paper and toner to the new Minolta EP 8600 
copier. Its triple barrel toner capacity lets you produce up to 50,000 
refills. Or almost double that of any other machine in its class 
Now that productivity. But itS just 
the beginning 
With its standard paper trays and 
optional large capacity tray, you can load 
up to 4000 sheets. At 
minute, you'll get a 
accomplished 
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Minolta Intelligent Commander makes time-consuming jobs easier. ItS a 
self-contained editor and control panel that lets you program and store different 
operational sequences on a memory card 

Other innovative features in the EP 8600 include automatic duplexing 
reduction (up to 61% of original) and enlargement (up to 164% of original) 
automatic paper selection/automatic magnification selection, and dual original 
copying for producing your own bor 

If you want to get more out of work, the Minolta EP 8600 could be 


ust the kind of input you've been looking for. So call 
1-800 -USA-DIAL, Ext. 777 for the Minolta dealer nearest you a>. 
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American Notes 





HAWAII 


Lava or 
Leave It 


It bore a disconcerting resem- 
blance to an asphalt driveway on 
the move and gone berserk. As 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Pot Watch in 
Tobaccoland 


With an estimated value of $1.5 
billion annually, marijuana has 
surpassed tobacco as North 
Carolina’s top cash crop. In an 
attempt to slow down the har- 
vest, some landowners in the 
Tar Heel State last week began 
posting signs with the slogan 
MARIJUANA WATCH near 
the remote fields where 
pot is grown. The idea 
is to show that the 
owners are cooper- 
ating with lawmen, 
thereby avoiding possi- 
ble seizure of their proper- 
ty if marijuana is found on it. 
Though many landowners 
are enthusiastic about the 
scheme, the American Civil 
Liberties Union is concerned 
that it could undermine the Bill 
of Rights. A.c.L.U. lawyer Wil- 
liam Simpson is worried about 
citizens’ abandoning their con- 
stitutional protections in their 
haste to join the war on drugs. 
Says Simpson: “What are politi- 
cians going to tell people when 
the Constitution is gone and we 
stillhave adrug problem?” 


| 








Path of destruction: a roadway disappears beneath an oozing sea of molten rock; a dwelling in Kalapa 


an immense flow of 2000° F lava 
from Kilauea volcano oozed 
across Hawaii's Big Island, one 
dwelling after another smol- 
dered, then burst into flames. 
Roads were buried, palm trees 
and utility poles snapped and 
fell. At least S53 homes in the 


sleepy village of Kalapana have 
been destroyed since April, and 
all 300 residents had been evacu- 
ated by the weekend. 

Some volunteers remained 
behind to move the historic Star 
of the Sea Roman Catholic 
church—a structure noted for its 


na is ignited by the searing heat 





outofthe 


interiorwall paintings 
path of destruction. By the time 
the lava flow sputters off into the 
ocean, Kalapana will be no more. 
Says Harry Kim, Hawaii County's 
civil-defense chief: “This commu- 
nity is finished. This land won't be 
productive for 150 years.” a 





ENVIRONMENT 


Rats Rate, 
People Don’t 


During California’s war against 
the citrus-destroying Mediter- 
ranean fruit fly, community 
groups have beseeched state 
Officials to stop spraying the in- 
secticide Malathion in populat- 
ed areas, But the bureaucrats at 
the California department of 
food and agriculture refused, 
insisting that the spraying poses 
no threat to human beings. 





Now at last the 
state’s anti-medfly 
force has been in- 
duced to yield a bit— 
to avoid possible 
harm to an endan- 
gered species named 
the Stephens’ kanga- 
roo rat. 

Warned by the U.S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service that Mala- 
thion-base spray could put the 
3-in.-long nocturnal rodent at 
risk (and the state in violation 
of the Federal Endangered 
Species Act), officials agreed to 





avoid acrial spraying 
of the area where the 
kangaroo rat’ is 
found, a 5-sq.-mi. re- 
gion of Riverside 
County 60 miles 
southeast of Los An- 
geles. While they 
bear no malice toward the rats, 
anti-sprayers are astounded by 
the decision. The government, 
said Adelaide Nimitz, president 
of Families Opposed to Chemi- 
cal Urban Spraying, would 
rather “protect the rats and 
spray people.” a 





CALIFORNIA 


Calm, Cool and 
Disconnected 


Mathematician Thomas Don- 
aldson, 46, of Sunnyvale, Calif., 
believes that science will even- 
tually make immortality possi- 
ble, and he wants in on it. Last 
week he asked a state court 
judge to permit a seven-person 
team to freeze him, then sever 
his frozen head and store it. 
Someday, he figures, science 
will provide a cure for the can- 
cer that afflicts him. Then, if 
doctors can master the art of 
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The deep freeze: From here to eternity? 


brain transplantation, Donald- 
son’s noggin could be thawed 
out and his brain implanted in 
another body. At $35,000, 


freezing a head is a good 
deal cheaper than the 
$100,000 it costs to sus- 
pend an entire body. 

If Donaldson's suit 
= succeeds in barring inter- 
ference by California offi- 
cials, he could become the 
first living person to un- 
dergo the cryonic suspen- 
sion process. “I am dy- 
ing,” says Donaldson, 
whose tumor has not re- 
sponded to therapy. “I 
might later be revived and con- 
tinue to live.” Donaldson’s law- 
yer thinks a judgment might 
come by the end of 1990. ” 
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PARADE UNREST For the first time, Moscow 
authorities allowed ordinary citizens to march in 
last week’s May Day parade without receiving 
official sanction. Apparently Mikhail Gorbachev 
did not foresee the consequences. As he 
nervously drummed his fingers on the marble 
ledge of Lenin’s mausoleum, at least 25,000 
citizens passed by, some of them shouting 
“Resign! Resign!” Not even the presence of 
Gavril Popov, Moscow's popular new mayor, 
appeased them. After 36 minutes of jeers, 
Gorbachev walked off to a chorus of whistles. 




















AMERICA ABROAD 


World ——— 


Case of May 





By Strobe Talbott MOSCOW 


nce upon a time, the surest way 

for a Western journalist to end 

an interview with a Soviet offi- 

cial was to ask about factional- 
ism in the Kremlin, shortages in the 
stores or rumors of unrest somewhere in 
the south. The official’s face, hardly radi- 
ant to begin with, would become a mask 
of reproof that emitted, like a recorded 
announcement, a curt lecture on the in- 
admissibility of slander against the 
U.S.S.R. and interference in its internal 
affairs. 

Nowadays Soviets want to talk about 
nothing but their domestic situation. The 
more alarming the subject and the gloomi- 
er the prospect, the more they have to say. 
Topic A is the stagnation of the economy. 
Topic B is the eruption of the nationality 
problem. Topic C is how terrible it is that A 
and B should be happening at the same 
time. 

Soviet foreign-policy specialists, who 
several years ago relished debating geopol- 
itics and ballistic-missile throw weight, 
would now rather lament the surfeit of 
nearly worthless rubles or the possibility 
that the Communist Party will split into 
two (or six or 20) new parties. 

As seen from Moscow, every silver lin- 
ing has a cloud, There was something dis- 
tinctly sour, even ominous, about last 
week’s May Day demonstrations in Red 
Square. Some banners demanded faster 
and bolder progress toward a free market 
(A NEW SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC ORDER 
Now!), while others warned that resistance 
is already building to the hardships reform 
will entail, especially inflation and unem- 
ployment (FOOD IS NOT A LUXURY, PRO- 
rECT OUR JoBs!). Mikhail Gorbachev, who 
must reconcile that contradiction in the 
months ahead, left the reviewing stand 
atop Lenin’s tomb, as jeers rose from the 
crowd below. 

The official banners that failed to 
brighten this sad city included two words: 
glasnost and demokratizatsiya. For the first 
time in the history of Soviet propaganda, 
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Day Blues 


those two words stand for genuine political 
virtues the leadership has introduced into 
the life of the citizenry. Yet in private con- 
versation they often resonate with disap- 
pointment and foreboding, as though they 
were euphemisms for the messiness of cur- 
rent events and some vague chaos still to 
come. 

Even the end of the cold war is, at best, 
Topic D. No wonder Gorbachev is keeping 
his summit trip to the U.S. later this month 
as brief as possible. His tough job is here, 
making peace with, and among, his coun- 
trymen. Soviet officials note gratefully that 
the Bush Administration has refrained 
from “exploiting the weaknesses” of the 
U.S.S.R.—an unthinkable statement a few 
years ago and a revealing one today. 

During a recent trip to the Ural Moun- 
tains to drum up support for perestroika, 
Gorbachev commented to associates that 
for the first time in his many forays into the 
heartland, no one had asked him about 
U.S.-Sovict relations or the threat of global 
war. The good news, perhaps, was that ev- 
eryone knows the danger has diminished. 
The bad news, however, might be that ev- 
eryone is too obsessed with the scarcity of 
dairy products, poultry and apartments to 
notice. 

As for Southeast Asia and Central 
America, those traditional cockpits of su- 
perpower rivalry might as well be on the 
dark side of the moon. There is little regret 
in Moscow at having lost Nicaragua be- 
cause few here ever felt they had it in the 
first place. Not even the famous German 
question generates much passion. As rap- 
idly as the two Germanys are coming to- 
gether, the U.S.S.R. is coming apart even 
faster. 

Or so a visitor might think—unless he 
remembers where he is, This is Russia, a 
land of extremes, where history is the stuff 
of which pessimism is made and where the 
alternative to the millennium is the apoca- 
lypse. Part of Gorbachev's challenge is to 
introduce modulation into the way the So- 
viet Union thinks, and talks, about itself. 
That will be every bit as hard as putting 
cheese and chickens on the shelves. a 
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ISRAEL 





Time for an Overhaul 


Disgusted with the nation’s political paralysis, many Israelis are 
demanding electoral reform. Here are some sensible options 





ByJOND.HULL JERUSALEM 





| ritain has Speakers’ Corner in Hyde 

Park. The U.S. has an alternative 
press. But in Israel it is the parliament that 
serves as the country’s platform for outra- 
geous minority views. With only 1% of the 
vote—just 22,000 ballots in 1988—needed 
to win a seat, the 120-member Knesset 
must give house room to a stunning variety 
of opinions in an exceptionally opinionat- 

| ed nation. Its 15 parties offer something 
for everyone: ultra-Orthodox rabbis who 
disdain Israeli statehood, Zionist leftists 
and Arab communists who support Pales- 
tinian statehood, and right-wing extremists 
who want to expel the Palestinians. 

That diversity can make for great the- 
ater, but it is a political disaster for a nation 
that lacks any clear consensus. For the past 
eight weeks, Israel has been effectively 
without a government as first Labor and 
then Likud attempted to patch together a 
ruling majority. Both parties’ shameless 
display of vote buying has reached a new 
low, discrediting Israeli-style democracy at 
home and abroad. In his Independence 
Day address last week, President Chaim 

| Herzog warned that the current “political 
machinations make an absolute mockery 
of the principles of democracy.” Herzog 
was later handed petitions signed by 
500,000 Israelis—nearly 10% of the popu- 
lation—demanding that he initiate elector- 
al reform. Popular protest has been grow- 
ing steadily. Last month 250,000 rallied in 
Tel Aviv to denounce the political system; 
| this week protesters plan to hold a mass 
| demonstration at the Knesset. Says lawyer 
Eliad Shraga, who has been staging a vigil 
outside Herzog’s house in Jerusalem: “We 
need a skipper who will take us to the left 
or to the right.” Otherwise, he fears, “we 
will reach a state of anarchy.” 

The electoral-reform movement 
emerged after Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir’s national-unity government col- 
lapsed last March in bitter disagreement 
over the peace process. Since then, the two 
main blocs and the handful of small reli- 
gious parties that hold the balance of pow- 
er have engaged in an especially crude 


| WHAT’S WRONG 


| | 1988 election figures 





Election 


‘Party list’ 
Parties choose 


22,000 votes = one seat 


Voters pick one of the 27 parties 
running, not individual candidates 


game of barter. The five-member Liberal 

party demanded a $10 million bond to 

guarantee that a Likud-led coalition would 

stick to promises swapped for Liberal sup- 
| port. Labor leader Shimon Peres spent five 
weeks trying to purchase his own majority 
with generous offers of ministries and 
money to the religious parties. 

Now Shamir is trying to form a narrow 
coalition with the demanding right wing. To 
woo it, his caretaker government has been 
raiding the nation’s coffers to build new Jew- 
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After eight weeks without a government, popular protest is growing 


ish settlements in the West Bank, the Gaza 
Strip and the Christian quarter of Jerusalem. 
“Our leadership is morally unworthy of lead- 
ing this country,” says Uriel Reichman, dean 
of the law faculty at Tel Aviv University. 

No party has ever won a majority under 
Israel’s system of proportional representa- 
tion, which also perpetuates the domi- 
nance of longtime leaders. The candidates 
are chosen by the party, voters cast their 
ballots for a party, and parliamentary seats 
are allotted to each faction according to its 
share of the total vote. Since the mid- 
1980s, the electorate has been evenly split 
between right and left, making a decisive 
outcome all but impossible. 

Three major reforms would break the 
deadlock by strengthening the premiership, 


Knesset 





reducing the number of smaller parties and 
increasing the accountability of politicians: 

> Direct election of the Prime Minister. 
Unruly coalitions make for weak leader- 


| ship. Presidential-style balloting would 





give the Prime Minister a personal man- 
date from the voters, enabling him to make 
tough decisions unfettered by coalition 
agreements, and would make him answer- 
able to the public. 

> Regional representation. Knesset mem- 
bers are accountable only to the party; a 
constituency system would require them to 
speak for the voters. But full regional rep- | 
resentation would also require safeguards | 
to ensure that Israeli-Arab and ultra- | 
Orthodox Jewish voters were not wholly 
disfranchised. 

> Raising the threshold for a Knesset seat 
from 1% to at least 4%. This would dra- 
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matically reduce the number of small par- 
tics represented. 

Since Knesset members have a vested 
interest in the current system, none of 
these reforms stand much chance of pas- 
sage in the coming months. Moreover, La- 
bor and Likud would have to work togeth- 
er—an unlikely prospect—to steamroller 
the necessary bills past the smaller parties. 
And even if reform succeeded, it would not 
alleviate the profound divisions within the 
Israeli electorate. “The Messiah won't 
come through changing the system of clec- 
tions,” says Rabbi Abraham Ravitz, whose 
Degel Hatorah party holds two seats. But 
at least the nation would be guided from 
the top by leaders chosen by the people. 

—With reporting by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 





120 seats, 15 parties elected t ao 





Small parties: left wing, Arab, ws 
religious and right wing 
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---.~. — If, for example, the Likud and 
@& ~*~. several small parties form a coalition, 
@ @& @ | then the small parties hold large 


~. If the large parties form 
*, a national unity government, | 
| they deadlock whenever | 
~* they disagree. | 


@& @..” power. It would be the same for 


a Labor-led narrow coalition 
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The Travelers helps deliver on the promise of financial peace of mind for forty 
million Americans. 

We offer a broad range of insurance protection for your life, health, home, auto 
and business. 

And a prudent selection of investment opportunities that lets you rise above 


everyday cares toward a secure future. 
For your personal or business needs, call your independent Travelers Agent 
or xe) cag today. The Travelers Insurance Company and its Affiliates, Hartford, Connecticut 06183. 
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Microsoft contin 
software by 


Microsoft makes over 50 software - ‘9 . SABE TREN 
products for three ee of personal com- Puy A 
puter platforms: IBM° PCs and compat- 
ibles, Macintosh’and PCs running OS/2. 

A wide variety, indeed. 

Yet, there is unparalleled consisten- 
cy among Microsoft software. 

It started 15 years ago, when we 
set out to create powerful products that 
are easy to use. 

No ifs, ands or buts. 

This credo isn’t above the door as 
you walk in, or on our softball jerseys. But 
itis apparent in every product we research, 
en. and manufacture. 

o other software company has 
proven to be this consistent. 

Which makes us different. By not 
being that different at all. 


MICROSOFT® PRODUCTS HAVE 
SOME VERY COMMON TRAITS. 


By design, Microsoft applications 
will work the same on all of today’s per- 
sonal computers. 

For example, Microsoft Excel, our 
spreadsheet, for Macintosh, Windows” 
and OS/2 Presentation Manager systems, 
will share a majority of their respective 
programs. A policy that creates uncanny 
similarities across all three platforms. 

Secondly, throughout our word pro- tions, exchanging data, or sharing files 
cessing, chee graphics and inte- _ with co-workers, becomes quite simple. 
grated software, you'll find consistency in Overall, the benefit is clear. 
our pull-down menus, graphical symbols Once you learn one Microsoft prod- 
(called icons), even basic commands. uct, you're well on your way to knowing 
Everything that can be standardized, is. how to use all Microsoft products. 

So working with multiple applica- A trait you'll find endearing. 
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WITH OUR SOFTWARE, 
PICTURES DO THE TALKING. 


A picture is much more interesting 
to look at than words. 
You can gain more knowledge in 
less time from pictures. Universally, more 
people can understand pictures. 


___ Microsoft, suffice it to say, is big on 
pictures. Which is why our products have 


a liberal dose of them. 


In technical terms, it’s called graph- 
ical user interface, or GUI. 

What it all means is that complex 
command sequences are replaced with a 
simple point and click. 

In turn, you get more access to the 
power of today’s PCs. Making you more 
productive. Building your confidence to 
try new things. Creating new opportuni- 
ties and a new outlook for you. 

You get the picture. 


THE MORE THINGS CHANGE, 
THE MORE THEY STAY THE SAME. 


The personal computer industry 

will continue to grow at a tremendous rate. 

And we'll be a big part of it. But it 

won't change us. We'll continue to make 
software that’s more powerful, while si- 
multaneously making it easier to use. 

For more information on any of our 
roducts from systems, languages and 
ocal area networks to applications, call 

(800) 541-1261, Department L19. 

You'll see how everything fits to- 
ether. And how Microsoft products for 
ifferent types of personal computers look 

and work the same. 

Which means that by design, entire 

corporations can use Microsoft software. 

One person at a time. 


Making it all make sense’ 
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Anay vote on women’s suffrage 


SWITZERLAND 


Back to the 
Kitchen! 


Ceremonial swords at their 
side, 2,500 men marched into 
the central square of Appen- 
zell. “You are accountable only 
to your conscience and to 
God,” said Beat Graf, the ad- 
ministrator of Appenzell Inner- 
Rhoden, a half-canton in north- 
eastern Switzerland. A forest of 
arms shot skyward and, by two- 
thirds, the men summarily re- 
jected a proposal to grant wom- 
en the right to vote in local 
elections. 

The show of hands marked 
the third time since 1973 that 
the conservative Catholic elec- 
torate has turned down wom- 
en's suffrage. “The only result 
of women's suffrage clse- 
where,” one member of the as- 
sembly told his colleagues, “is 
that children hang around on 
street corners or spend their 
time demonstrating.” s 


HUNGARY 


The Pen 
Is Mightier 


Poland has journalist Tadeusz 
Mazowiccki as Prime Minister. 
Czechoslovakia has playwright 
Vaclav Havel as President. Last 
week Hungary also put a writer 
at the helm. The parliament 
elected Arpad Goencz, an Eng- 
lish translator and former dissi- 
dent who spent six years in jail 
after the 1956 revolution, as 








World Notes 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Historic 
Opportunity 


It was a historic photo op: Nel- 
son Mandela, head of the Afri- 
can National Congress delega- 
tion, sitting down to negotiate 
with South African President 
F.W. de Klerk. As three days of 
talks got under way last week, 
De Klerk called the govern- 
ment’s first formal meeting 
with the A.N.C. since its found- 
ing in 1912 “a milestone.” 
Maybe, but there is still a 
long way to go. The A.N.C. went 
into the discussions with a firm 
set of demands that Pretoria 
must meet before real negotia- 
tions can begin: an end to the 
state of emergency imposed in 
1986 and an amnesty for A.N.C. 
exiles and political prisoners. 
De Klerk, in turn, insisted that 
the A.N.C. formally abandon its 
“armed struggle” and stop the 
violence sweeping the country. 
The talks concluded with a 
vaguely worded joint commit- 
ment to dispel the existing cli- 
mate of violence and to estab- 
lish a peaceful process of 
negotiation. It was not the truce 
many hoped for, but at least the 
two sides are still talking. a 





De Klerk and Mandela 


the country’s new interim and 
largely ceremonial President. 
The center-right Hungarian 
Democratic Forum, which won 
43% of the vote in last month's 
clections, agreed to support 
Goencz, a leader of the main 
opposition, liberal Alliance of 
Free Democrats, who then 
called on the Forum’s leader to 
form a government. In return, 
the Forum exacted pledges 
from the Alliance to cooperate 
when laws require a two-thirds 
majorily, 
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In the latest outbreak of unrest, Seoul riot police subdue a protester 


SOUTH KOREA 


The End of the 
Miracle 


In Ulsan 10,000 riot police bat- | 
tled striking shipyard workers. 
In Seoul 2,400 police arrested 
union militants at the head- 
quarters of KBS, the national 
broadcasting network. Workers 
at several other companies 
staged brief sympathy strikes. 
lhe latest outbreak of labor un- 
rest was a stiff test of the gov- 
ernment’s new resolve to deal | 





forcefully with strikers to keep 
South Korea’s faltering econo- 
my out of trouble. 

Officials and workers share 
a growing fear that the coun- 
try’s vaunted economic miracle 
is ending. Exports are down 
from last year, imports are soar- 
ing, and inflation has already 
grown 4.7%. The once weak 
won has risen 31% against the 
dollar since 1986, while wages 
have soared 90%, Last week the 
stock market plunged to an 18- 
month low before rebounding 
slightly. s 





SOVIET UNION 


Three’s | 


'_ACrowd 


Breaking up is not that hard to 
do—especially if it’s been done 
before. More than a month af- 
ter its neighbors Lithuania and 
Estonia declared their indepen- 
dence from Moscow, Latvia last 
week became the final Baltic re- 
public to split from the Soviet 
Union. By a vote of 138 to 0, the 
Latvian parliament approved 





the start of an unspecified peri- 
od of transition to full indepen- 
dence. In the interim, it called 
for negotiations with Moscow. 
The independence move- 
ment in Latvia is in part a 
means for ethnic Latvians, who 
make up only 54% of the popu- 
lation, to avoid becoming a mi- 
nority. But independence lead- 
ers are proceeding cautiously. 
Lithuania is still suffering un- 
der Moscow’s economic restric- 
tions for its abrupt secession on 
March 11. ] 





= | Pro-independence supporters rally in the Latvian capital of Riga 
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That this book even exists is something of a mir- 
acle. Andrei Sakharov, who died last December at 
68, labored for years on his Memoirs despite fail- 
ing health and unremitting harassment from a hos- 
tile state. Four times the KGB purloined parts of his 


manuscript, on one occasion filching 1,400 pages 
as he sat in his car (he suspects he was sprayed 
with a gas that rendered him momentarily uncon- 
scious). Each time, Sakharov painstakingly recon- 
structed the monumental work because he felt driv- 
en to recount for posterity “the extraordinary turns 
my life has taken.” And what a life it was! As Sa- 
kharov sums it up in the preface to his book, it 





By ANDREI SAKHAROV 


grew up in an era marked by tragedy, cruelty and ter- 

ror, Many elements interacted to produce an ex- 

traordinary atmosphere: the persisting revolutionary 

élan; hope for the future; fanaticism; all-pervasive 

propaganda; enormous social and psychological 
changes; a mass exodus of people from the countryside; 
and, of course, the hunger, malice, envy, fear, ignorance 
and demoralization brought about by the seemingly end- 
less war, the brutality, murder and violence. 

I was born on May 21, 1921, near Moscow's Novodevichy 
Monastery, the elder of two boys. I inherited my appearance 
from Mother's side, particularly the Mongol cast of my eyes 
(Grandmother had an Oriental maiden name, Mukhanova), 
as well as a certain obstinacy and an awkwardness in dealing 
with people that has troubled me for much of my life. Mother, 
the daughter of a soldier, taught gymnastics for a few years in 
Moscow. Father, an excellent piano player and music com- 
poser, came from a long line of priests but taught physics most 
of his life and wrote popular scientific works and textbooks. 
Father would sometimes show me some of his experiments— 
dazzling “miracles,” but miracles I could understand. 

By the early 1930s, I had gained some idea of current 
events from the conversations of grownups—stories of 
teenagers flecing from famine-stricken areas in the 
Ukraine, the central “black earth” region and Belorussia. 
They would hide in the tool compartments under freight 
cars and often were dead when finally pulled out. Starving 
people succumbed in railroad stations, homeless children 
took shelter in asphalt tanks and foundation pits. My Aunt 
Tusya found one such teenager and adopted him. Yegor 
became a highly skilled electrician and has worked on the 
assembly of all the major accelerators in the U.S.S.R. 











Chronicle of Tragedies 


I began to hear the words “arrest” and “search” more 
and more often. Hardly a single family remained un- 
touched, and ours was no exception. 

My Uncle Ivan, whose two sons literally starved to 
death in 1920, during the civil war, had a tragic fate. Father 
often said that Ivan, his older brother, was a born engineer. 
He mastered any work he picked up and had more breadth 
and dash than any of the other four brothers. Persuaded by 
high school classmates like Nikolai Bukharin (later a 
prominent Bolshevik) that he ought to “serve the people,” 





paralleled many of the great historic waves that 
swept over the Soviet Union in the past half-centu- 
ry, a truly tumultuous period: “Work at a muni- 
tions factory during the war, my career in theoreti- 
cal physics, 20 years developing thermonuclear 
weapons in a secret city, research on controlled fu- 
sion, my statements on public issues, my activities 
in defense of human rights, the authorities’ perse- 
cution of me and my family, exile to Gorky, the 
years spent in isolation there and my return to 
Moscow in the era of perestroika.” This week and 
next, TIME presents excerpts from the final testa- 
ment of a 20th century giant. 





he abandoned engineering for law school. He rose quickly 
to the top of the legal profession. 

There were a great many things he didn’t like about the 
system. Years later I was told that he had drawn a carica- 
ture of Stalin with fanglike teeth and a sinister grin behind 
the mustache. But it wasn’t this that caused his arrest. He 
tried to help a friend leave the country by lending him his 
passport and was imprisoned for about two years. 

Released in the carly 1930s, Uncle Ivan became a 
draftsman, and a very good one. In 1935 he was arrested 
again. Sent into internal exile, he worked as a buoy keeper 
on the Volga and as manager (and sole employee) of a hy- 
drological station in the same area. During the war, arrest- 
ed a third time, he died from malnutrition in Krasnoyarsk 
prison hospital. A letter his wife had mailed to him was re- 
turned inscribed: “Addressee relocated to the cemetery.” 

This wasn’t the only misfortune to befall our family in 
the 1930s. The second husband of Father's sister-in-law 
Valya had been an officer in the Czar’s forces and then 
with the anti-Bolshevik forces. In the mid-1930s, like most 
former White Guard officers, he was arrested and shot. 
Mother’s half-brother Vladimir died in a camp. My cousin 
Yevgeni was sent to a labor camp, where he drowned while 
rafting timber down a river, Another of Mother's half- 
brothers, Konstantin, was arrested and died during the in- 
vestigation; he may have been killed while under interroga- 
tion, but we preferred not to think of that possibility. 

Every family I know suffered casualties, and many lost 
more members than ours did. Millions perished from a 
whole range of cataclysms: the deportation of kulaks [well- 
to-do peasants] to special settlements; the famine follow- 
ing collectivization; witch hunts for “saboteurs” and “ene- 
mies of the people” (often the more enterprising members 
of society); spy mania; religious persecution; ill-treatment 
of returning prisoners of war; campaigns against “cosmo- 
politans,” “gleaners” (it was a crime to gather grain left in 
the fields after the harvest) and violators of work disci- 
pline; and other causes. Millions more died in the war, and 
the magnitude of the losses must be charged to the regime 
and the disorganization it produced. 

I hardly ever heard Father condemn the regime out- 
right. But once in 1950 he vehemently denounced Stalin. It 
may be that Father had refrained from expressing his feel- 
ings for my sake; he may have worried that understanding 
too much too soon might make it difficult for me to survive. 
This reluctance to reveal one’s thoughts even to one’s own 
son may be the most haunting sign of those times. 

Uncle Ivan, on the other hand, would speak with far 
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SAKHAROV 





less restraint. He regarded the social- 
ist system as an efficient instrument 
for consolidating power but one 
poorly geared to the satisfaction of 
human needs. Under capitalism, he 
would say, the seller chases after the 
buyer, and that makes both of them 
work better; under socialism, the 
buyer chases the seller, and neither 
has time to work. The aphorism re- 
flects a measure of truth. 

No less important are other fea- 
tures of the system: the denial of civil 
liberties and of the rights of the indi- 
vidual, intolerance of other idcolo- 
gies, a dangerous pretension to abso- 
lute truth. But I did not become 
conscious of these until much later. I 
was content to absorb communist 
ideology without questioning it. 

I remember Grandmother using 
the word “peacetime” for the era pri- 
or to 1914; there was a widespread 
yearning for stability. In our day too 
there is nostalgia for stability and or- 
der; ironically, it looks back to the 
Stalin era described so aptly by Anna 
Akhmatova in her poem “Requiem” as “a time when only 
the dead could smile, delivered from their wars.” 

In the 1920s and 1930s the terms Russia and Russian 
had an almost indecent ring to them, suggesting the bitter 
nostalgia of people “who once had been something.” But 
in the mid-1930s, official propaganda found a use for the 
idea of national pride. This idea has since been increasingly 
exploited, not just for defense purposes, but to bolster the 
fading slogan of “world communism,” to justify the coun- 
try’s isolation, the campaign against “cosmopolitanism” 
and so on. It no longer seems impossible that the state 
might openly endorse an ideology of Russian nationalism. 
And, at the same time, Russian nationalism is becoming 
more intolerant, in dissident circles as well. 


Porridge and Powdered Eggs 

Four months after the outbreak of war in June 1941, Mos- 
cow University students were evacuated to Ashkhabad in 
Turkmenistan. Graduating in “defense metallurgy” in 1942, 
Sakharov was eventually assigned to a cartridge factory in Ul- 
yanovsk, on the River Volga. 


On Sept. 2, my train arrived shortly after daybreak at 
Ulyanovsk Station. I was sent to fell trees in the country- 
side. It was a strenuous task, and by the end of the day we 
were so exhausted we could hardly stand. At our campfire, 
for the first time in my life, | heard Stalin—a Georgian, not 
a native Russian—criticized openly: “If he were a Russian, 
he’d feel more pity for the people.” That from a worker 
who'd just learned that his son had been killed at the front. 

A couple of weeks after joining the timber crew, I in- 
jured my hand and returned to Ulyanovysk to a new assign- 
ment: junior engineer in the blanking shop. Our plant fol- 
lowed the uniform national schedule: two shifts of eleven 
hours each, seven days a week. Lunch was a few spoonfuls 








HIS MOTHER EKATERINA AT 18; HIS FATHER DIMITRIIN HIS 608 


of millet porridge mixed with American powdered eggs. 
Single workers from outside Ulyanovsk were assigned to 
dormitories, sleeping six to twelve to a room in three-ticred 
plank bunks. The toilet was in the courtyard, about 75 ft. 
away. Since many people didn’t feel like walking this dis- 
tance at night, there were always frozen puddles of urine 
outside the door. Lice were common. 

One day in November, the head of the department told 
me to start processing a new batch of metal. It was rusty 
and unsuitable for shell casings, but no one wanted to ac- 
cept responsibility for rejecting it. After the second stamp- 
ing the metal looked like a sieve. Someone had to put a 
stop to this farce. I told the foreman not to process the caps 
any further and went home. 

A storm burst the next morning. A special meeting was 
convened, and the foreman said, “Comrade Stalin has issued 
an order: Not one step back! Sovict soldiers are fulfilling that 
orderand fighting the enemy at the cost of their lives, but engi- 
neer Sakharov abandoned his battle station without having 
completed a vital task. At the front, deserters are shot on the 
spot. We cannot tolerate such behavior in our plant!” Every- 
one was silent, and I said nothing. | heard no more of the mat- 
ter. For me, this incident was the last straw. I decided to look 
for a job where I could be more useful. 


Something New and Awesome 

Transferred to the munition factory's central laboratory to 
develop armor-piercing shell cores, Sakharov met Klavdia Vik- 
hereva (Klava); they married in 1943. At night Sakharov re- 
sumed his studies of theoretical physics, though he was repri- 
manded for reading science texts instead of works by Lenin or 
Stalin. In December 1944 he was sent to Moscow for graduate 
work at the Physics Institute of the Academy of Sciences ( FIAN) 
under the celebrated scientist Igor Tamm, who was to win a 
Nobel Prize for Physics in 1958. In the late 1940s, Tamm intro- 
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In his last novel... 





A NOVEL BY 





George Washington Hayduke 
—ex-Green Beret, barroom 
brawler, environmental 
avenger, industrial saboteur, 
and hero of Edward Abbey's 
wildly comic bestseller, 

The Monkey Wrench Gang— 
was last seen clinging to a 
cliff, under fire from both a 
helicopter and a posse. 


Fifteen years later—with 
Hayduke presumed dead and 
the dispersed Monkey Wrench 
Gang members living in quiet 
respectability—the world's 
largest self-propelled strip- 
mining machine is crawling 
thunderously toward the 
unspoiled canyons of West- 
ern Arizona. It looks like the 
desert is about to lose its last 































The superb sequel to 
The Monkey Wrench Gang 


EDWARD 
ABBE 


battle with the spoilers, 
unless that strange- 
looking horseman on 
the ridge turns out to 
be none other than the most 
famous eco-warrior hero of 
our time. 


“This Ghost of Monkey 
Wrench Past endures, and 
so does Abbey's rollicking 
style.” — New York Times 
Book Review 


“| laughed out loud.... The 
damn thing is alive. When 
you finish, the tale lives on in 
your head, which is the most 
a book can do.” 
—Charles Bowden, 
front page, Los Angeles 
Times Book Review 


At bookstores now 


LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY. 










“A solid good read... fast- 
paced, thought-provoking, 
always entertaining, and 
frequently eloquent.” 

—The Bloomsbury Review 


“It’s ditzy, entertaining 
stuff, and Abbey, as always, 
strikes wonderful grace notes 
off the landscape he loves.” 
—Publishers Weekly 


“Full of laughs, high adven- 

ture, and some potent 

commentary on our times.” 
—Booklist 
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SAKHAROV 


duced Sakharov to the work that led to his role in developing the 
Soviet hydrogen bomb. 


I first heard of the splitting of uranium nuclei just before 
the war, from my father. A short while later, I read an article 
onnuclear fission in ajournal. I did not fully grasp the impor- 
tance of this discovery, though both my father and the article 
mentioned the theoretical possibility of a chain reaction (I 
don’t recall any clear distinction being made between a con- 
trolled chain reaction as seen in a nuclear reactor and an ex- 
plosive chain reaction of the sort that occurs when an atom 
bomb is detonated). 

In 1939-40, foreign journals stopped publishing papers 
on the subject. I simply forgot about it until February 1945, 
when I read about a heroic British-Norwegian commando 
raid ona cache of heavy water in Norway that the Germans 
had intended to use in an “atomic bomb” —an explosive de- 
vice of fantastic power utilizing nuclear fission. I believe this 
was the first mention of an atom bomb in the press. I imme- 
diately recalled everything I'd ever heard about fission and 
chain reactions. During the next few months, I began to hear 
occasional references to a “Laboratory No. 2.” Later I was 
to learn that it was a major scientific research institute head- 
ed by the physicist Igor Kurchatov—the establishment now 
known as the Kurchatov Institute of Atomic Energy. 

May 1945 brought V-E day; in Europe, Fascism had been 
defeated. But in the Pacific the war was still going on. On my 
way to the bakery on Aug. 7, 1945, I stopped to glance at a 
newspaper and saw President Truman’s announcement that 
on Aug. 6 an atom bomb of enormous destructive power [20 
kilotons] had been dropped on Hiroshima. I was so stunned 
that my legs practically gave way. My fate and the fate of many 









bility of building a hydrogen bomb and, specifically, to verify 
and refine the calculations produced by Yakov Zeldovich’s 
group at the Institute of Chemical Physics. (I now believe that 
the design being developed by the Zeldovich group for a hy- 
drogen bomb was directly inspired by information acquired 
through espionage. However, I have no proof of this.) 

During the war Belenky had been involved in research 
on supersonic flow and jet flight. That was probably why he 
had been included in our group—no one else at FIAN had 
experience in gas dynamics. As to why I had been selected, I 
was told that Sergei Vavilov, director of FIAN and president 
of the Academy of Sciences, had said, “Sakharov’s got a 
housing problem; we'll be able to help him if he is included in 
the group.” The fact that I was working on nuclear physics 
and plasma theory no doubt also played a role. All in all, I 
imagine the overriding reason for my inclusion in the group 
was Tamm’s recommendation, 

But Vavilov was right about my housing problem. In 1947 
we had rented a house in Moscow, rumored to belong to a 
KGB colonel. We were just settling inwhen a KGB mancame to 
see Klava while I was away and proposed that she “cooper- 
ate” by reporting all my meetings to him. Klava refused. Two 
days later, we were kicked out of the house. 

Vavilov was true to his word, In May 1948 I was assigned 
two rooms in the heart of Moscow. At the last moment, a FIAN 
official appropriated one of the rooms for his mother. Our 
remaining room measured only 150 sq. ft., sowe had no place 
for a dining table and ate off stools or the windowsill. A single 
small kitchen served ten families. The toilet off the staircase 
landing served two communal apartments. There was neither 
bath nor shower. But we had our own place—no more capri- 
cious landlords who could kick us out whenever they pleased! 


others, perhaps of the entire world, 
had changed overnight. Something 
new and awesome had entered our 
lives. 

A magazine for Soviet citizens pub- 
lished by the British embassy began se- 
rialization of the Smyth Report on the 
development of the atom bomb. It con- 
tained information on isotope separa- 
tion, nuclear reactors, plutonium and 
uranium 235, anda general description 
of the structure of the atom bomb, I 
would scrutinize each issue minutely 
with purely scientific interest; I was ea- 
ger to put my talents as an inventor to 
the test. But everything I dreamed up 
was either old hat or impractical. An 
old school friend said, “Andrei pro- 
poses at least two new methods of iso- 
tope separation a week.” 

Toward the end of June 1948, 
Tamm rather secretively asked me, 
along with another of his charges, Se- 
myon Belenky, to remain behind after 
his Friday seminar. Tamm announced 
startling news: the Council of Minis- 
ters and the party Central Committee 
had decided to create a special re- 
search group at FIAN. Tamm had been 
appointed to lead the group, and Be- 
lenky and I were to be among its mem- 
bers. Our task: to investigate the possi- 











A Child’s Reading List 





I began to teach myself to read at 
four, first spelling out words on sign- 
boards and the names of steamships. 
Some of the books I read as I grew older: 


Pushkin’s The Tale of Czar Saltan, 
Dubrovsky and The Captain’s Daugh- 
ter; Dumas’ The Three Musketeers 
(Athos’ wounded shoulder, Porthos’ 
baldness, Aramis’ handkerchief); 
Hector Malot’s Sans Famille; Hugo's 
Les Misérables; and James Green- 
wood’s The True History of a Little Rag- 
amuffin, an excellent book seemingly 
forgotten in its native England but 
popular in Russia thanks to Chu- 
kovsky’s translation. I notably loved 
Jules Verne, especially The Children of 
Captain Grant; The Mysterious Island, 
a tribute to human labor and the pow- 
er of science and technology; and the 
fabulous Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea. 1 also enjoyed Dickens’ 
David Copperfield, Dombey and Son 
(surely his best and most moving nov- 
el) and Oliver Twist; Gogol’s early 
works, including The Gamblers, The 
Marriage and the Ukrainian tales; 
Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's 
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Cabin; Mark Twain’s Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn and The Prince and 
the Pauper; Andersen’s Thumbelina, 
The Little Match Girl and The Tinder 
Box (“Grandpa Adya, do you like The 
Tinder Box?” my little granddaughter 
would ask me from faraway Newton, 
Mass., 50 years later. “Yes, I do, very 
much!”); Thomas Mayne Reid’s The 
Cliff Climbers and Oceola the Semi- 
nole; Swift’s splenetic, impassioned 
Gulliver's Travels; Jack London's Mar- 
tin Eden, The Star Rover and the dog 
stories; Ernest Thompson Seton; 
H.G. Wells’ The Time Machine, Men 
Like Gods and The War of the Worlds; 
and, a little later, virtually everything 
by Pushkin and Gogol. I was able to 
memorize Pushkin’s poetry with ease. 
I read Goethe’s Faust and Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet and Othello. I remem- 
ber discussing with Grandmother al- 
most every page of Tolstoy’s 
Childhood, Boyhood, Youth and War 
and Peace—a whole world of people 
whom “we know better than our own 
friends and neighbors.” I entered ado- 
lescence enriched by these books and 
many othersIhaven’tlistedhere. 
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SAKHAROV 


A Truly Terrifying Human Being 


In July 1953, five months after Sta- 
lin died, Sakharov noticed that the 
signs on Moscow's Beria Street had 
been removed. Lavrenti Beria, long 
head of Stalin’s massive secret police 
apparatus and implementer of the 
country’s Orwellian control system, 
had been arrested; in December 1953, 
he was executed. Sakharov met Beria in 
1950 to report on the project to develop 
a magnetic thermonuclear reactor. 


I had been in No. 13, Beria’s 
Kremlin office, many times as part of 
a large group. This time I went alone. 
Beria was seated as usual at the head 
of the conference table, wearing his 
pince-nez, with a light-colored mack- 
intosh-like cloak draped over his 
shoulders. He asked me what I 
thought of one proposal involving 
development of a magnetic thermo- 
nuclear reactor. | answered, Then he 
suddenly asked, “Is there anything 
you want to ask me?” I was unpre- 
pared for such a blanket offer. Spon- 
taneously, I asked, “Why do we al- 
ways lag behind the U.S.A. and other 
countries? Why are we losing the 
technology race?” 

Twenty years later, in a memo- 
randum that two colleagues and I 
sent to Leonid Brezhnev, we noted 
that insufficiently democratic insti- 
tutions of government and a lack 
of intellectual freedom and free 
exchange of information were to 
blame. At the time, however, I 
wasn’t thinking of such matters. 

Beria gave a pragmatic answer: 
“Because we lack R. and D. and a 
manufacturing base. Everything re- 
lies on a single supplier, Elektro- 
syla. The Americans have hundreds 
of companies with large manufac- 
turing facilities.” 

Beria offered me his hand. It 
was plump, slightly moist and 
deathly cold. Only then, I think, did 
I realize that I was face to face with 
a terrifying human being. It hadn’t 
entered my mind before, and I had 
been free in my manner. At my par- 
ents’ house that evening, I talked 
about meeting Beria, and their fear 
made me conscious—perhaps for 
the first time—of my own reaction. 


Afier Beria’s arrest, party officials 
gave Sakharov startling information 
about his depravity. 
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In July 1953, I was shown a let- 
ter distributed by the Central 
Committee to party organizations 
that explained Beria’s arrest. The 
letter was bound in a blood-red 
cover, so I mentally dubbed it the 
“Red Book.” It began by calling 
Beria a bourgeois degenerate, a 
Mussavat [a Muslim democratic 
party active in Azerbaijan from 
1911 to 1918] intelligence agent 
who had abused the nation’s trust 
and committed vile crimes. It de- 
scribed some of Beria’s horrible 
deeds as Stalin’s accomplice and 
as a key part of the whole system 
of repression. 

The letter described the actions 





BERIA: STALIN'S ACCOMPLICE 


of Beria and his henchmen in Geor- 
gia—mass arrests, executions, cruel 
tortures. There were several pages 
on Nestor Lakoba, chairman of the 
Abkhazian Party Central Commit- 
tee. After Lakoba was murdered by 
the NKVD [a precursor to the KGB] 
in 1936, his widow was arrested and 
tortured to get her to confess to her 
husband's guilt. When she refused, 
Beria’s accomplices arrested her 14- 
year-old son and began torturing 
the mother in front of the son and 
the son in front of the mother. But 
they refused to denounce Lakoba, 
and they were killed. 

The Red Book revealed that 
shortly after war broke out in June 
1941, Beria sent Stalin a list of polit- 
ical prisoners to be executed; it con- 
tained about 400 names, including 
40 or so well-known party and gov- 
ernment officials, many of them he- 


roes of the revolution and civil war. 
Stalin signed the list; everyone on it 
was executed. A mention of Stalin 
in this context was shocking at that 
time. (I was told that when this part 
of the Red Book was read out at a 
party meeting in some large factory, 
a great moan ran through the hall.) 
Now we know that there were many 
such “preventive” and completely 
illegal mass executions before and 
during the war. (The murder of Pol- 
ish officers at Katyn was of this 
nature.) 

Beria’s deputy, Vladimir De- 
kanozov, a former Ambassador to 
Germany, liked to drive around the 
streets of Moscow looking for 
women; he would rape them in his 
limousine in the presence of his 
bodyguards and chauffeur. Beria 
was less crude about it. He would 
walk near his house in Malaya Ni- 
kitinskaya Street and point out 
women to his bodyguards, who 
would later deliver them to his 
apartment, where he would force 
the women to have sex with him. 
When one 14-year-old victim at- 
tempted suicide, Beria spent the 
night at her bedside, but the girl 
could not be saved. 

Political prisoners were often 
interrogated in Beria’s office. He 
would demand that everyone take 
turns beating the victim—the 
gangland practice of ensuring soli- 
darity through complicity. Follow- 
ing Beria’s arrest, two truncheons 
were found in the desk of office 
13, where I had met him on sever- 
al occasions. 

Beria organized a “sincerity lab- 
oratory” where research was appar- 
ently done on mind-altering drugs,” 
and perhaps on the technology of 
torture as well. The laboratory was 
run by the same physician who car- 
ried out for Beria such delicate as- 
signments as disposing of people 
clandestinely, without the formality 
of an arrest. The intended victim 
would be lured to a secret apart- 
ment where the doctor would 
scratch him with a poison-tipped 
cane. More than 30 people were 
eliminated in this fashion. I was re- 
minded of that story when I heard 
about a Bulgarian political émigré’s 
being murdered with a poison-tipped 
umbrella. a 
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Balance of Terror 


In 1948 no one asked whether or not I wanted to take part 
in the sort of work I was now doing. I had no real choice, but 
the concentration, total absorption and energy that I brought 
to the task were my own. One reason (though not the main 
one) was the opportunity to do “superb physics” (Enrico Fer- 
mi’s comment on the atom-bomb program). Many people 
thought his remark cynical, but I believe Fermi was quite sin- 
cere, although he may have been begging the real question. 
Fermi’s complete sentence—“After all, it’s superb phys- 
ics” —implies the existence of another side to the matter. 

The physics of atomic and nuclear explosions is a genuine 
theoretician’s paradise. The equation of the state of matter at 
moderate pressures and temperatures cannot be calculated 
without introducing simplifying assumptions into the theo- 
retical equations (otherwise the computations exceed the ca- 
pabilities of the most advanced computers). But one can use 
relatively straightforward calculations to describe what hap- 
pens at temperatures of millions of degrees Celsius under 
conditions resembling those at the center of a star. Similarly, 
formulas to determine the thermonuclear reaction rate be- 
come straightforward. 

I began my work with the Tamm group by making such 
calculations and a few days later submitted my first secret re- 
port, S-1 (for Sakharov 1). A thermonuclear reaction—the 
mysterious source of the energy of sun and stars, the suste- 
nance of life on earth but also the potential instrument of its 
destruction—was within my grasp. It was taking shape at my 
very desk. But infatuation with a spectacular new physics was 
not my primary motivation; I could have found another prob- 
lem in theoretical physics to keep me amused. What was most 
important for me and, I believe, for Tamm and the other 
members of the group, was the conviction that our work was 
essential. I understood the terrifying, inhuman nature of the 
weapons we were building. But the recent war had also been 
an exercise in barbarity; although I hadn’t fought in it, I re- 
garded myself as a soldier in this new scientific war. 

Over time we devised or borrowed a number of principles, 
including strategic parity and nuclear deterrence, that even 
now seem to some extent to justify intellectually the creation 
of thermonuclear weapons and our role in the process. Our 
initial zeal, however, was inspired more by emotion than by 
intellect. The monstrous destructive force, the scale of our en- 
terprise and the price paid for it by our poor, hungry, war-torn 
country, the casualties resulting from the neglect of safety 
standards and the use of forced labor in our mining and manu- 
facturing activities: all these things in- 
flamed our sense of drama and in- 


whoops and also that he wept at his meeting with President 
Truman. Oppenheimer’s personal tragedy disturbs me deep- 
ly, all the more because I believe he was acting in good faith, 
for reasons of principle. Of course, the whole sad story of Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki that so affected his soul was even more 
troubling. Nuclear weapons have never again been employed 
in battle, and my fervent and paramount dream continues to 
be that they will be used only to deter war, never to wage one. 

Have Soviet and American atomic scientists helped to 
keep the peace? We have had no third world war, and the 
balance of nuclear-missile terror—the threat of MAD (mu- 
tual assured destruction)—may have helped prevent one. 
But I am not at all sure; in those long-gone years, the ques- 
tion didn’t even arise. 

What troubles me most now is the instability of the bal- 
ance, the extreme peril of the current situation, the appall- 
ing waste of the arms race. Thermonuclear weapons could 
end human civilization; they have become so frightening 
that the very thought of using them seems unreal. Their 
credibility as a deterrent has thus decreased, while their 
threat has increased enormously. I believe the time has 
come for nuclear deterrence to be replaced by parity in con- 
ventional weapons, which, in the ideal case, would in turn be 
succeeded by an equilibrium reached through statesman- 
ship and compromise. But the transition from nuclear deter- 
rence to parity in conventional weapons must be managed 
with care and executed in stages. 


The Secret City 


I was involved in top-secret work on thermonuclear 
weapons and related research for 20 years. I became a mem- 
ber of Tamm’s special group at FIAN in June 1948. In March 
1950 I was assigned to the Installation and was there until my 
clearance was revoked in July 1968. Because I consider my- 
self bound by a lifelong commitment to safeguard state and 
military secrets, a commitment I undertook of my own free 
will in 1948, I shall remain silent about some aspects of my 
life and work in that period. 

Toward the end of June 1949, Iwas summoned to a meet- 
ing with Boris Vannikov, who headed what was in 1953 to be- 
come the Ministry of Medium Machine Building [the inno- 
cent-sounding agency responsible for building Soviet nuclear 
weapons]. Vannikov told me I was to leave “for Khariton’s 
place right away.” Yuli Khariton was scientific director of the 
Installation. Vannikov gave me an address in Moscow and 
said, “They'll explain everything there.” 


spired us to make a maximum effort so Censored 

that the sacrifices—which we accepted 

as inevitable—would not be in vain. Sakharov began writing for scientific supply and production of nonferrous 
We were obsessed by a true war psy- journals around 1947, but every article metals, precise data on the popula- 
chology, which became still more over- had to be free of secret information and,  tion’s nutrition and income, movie- 


powering after our transfer to the In- 
stallation, the secret city where atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons were 
developed. 

I have read that on Aug. 6, 1945, 
Robert Oppenheimer locked himself 
in his office while his younger col- 
leagues ran around the Los Alamos 
laboratory shouting Indian war 


worse, had to get past GLAVLIT, the 
state censor. 


GLAVLIT had an interminable list 
of subjects forbidden not only in the 
interests of secrecy but also out of po- 
litical considerations. It was forbidden 
to publish information about crimes, 
alcoholism, health conditions, educa- 
tion, the water supply, suicides, the 
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and theater-attendance figures. Data 
about measures to safeguard the envi- 
ronment and information about natu- 
ral disasters and accidents could not 
be published without special permis- 
sion, GLAVLIT’s imprimatur was also 
required for all literary works and for 
just about everything published in the 
country, down to advertisements and 
the labels on matchboxes. ww 
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At the designated address, I saw a 
sign reading VEGETABLE AND FRUIT 
WAREHOUSE. I| descended a flight of 
stairs and walked past several people 
who looked like forwarding agents or 
expediters. Hearing that I was going to 
“Khariton’s place” for the first time, a 
pale, nervous man at a desk in the next 
room handed me a pass and told me 
which train and precisely which railway 
car to take. For several years there- 
after, I obtained my pass for each trip 
to the Installation by reporting to that 
unforgettable “warehouse.” 

That evening I went to the railroad 
station, passed through a cordon of 
people and boarded what turned out to 
be Vannikov’s personal car. In my 
stufly compartment, I couldn’t sleep. 
What kept me awake was a new and 
challenging idea, the possibility of a 
controlled thermonuclear reaction. 
But it would take me another year to find the key to a promis- 
ing approach: magnetic confinement. Tamm backed this idea 
and played a role in its development. 

As soon as the train reached its destination, several of 
us piled into waiting automobiles and set off for the Instal- 
lation at breakneck speed through villages just coming to 
life. The pale light of dawn illuminated tumbledown peas- 
ant huts, their roofs of old straw or half-rotted shingles, 
torn rags hanging on clothesline, and kolkhoz [collective 
farm] cattle—dirty and scrawny even in summer. Suddenly 
our driver slammed on the brakes: we had reached the 
“zone”’—two rows of barbed wire strung on tall posts and 
separated by a strip of plowed land. 

In 1950 I moved full time to the Installation, where I 
lived for 18 years, sometimes with my family, sometimes 
alone. The town where we lived and worked was a curious 
artifact of our time. The peasants in the poverty-stricken vil- 
lages nearby could see nothing but a barbed-wire fence en- 
closing a vast expanse. I was told that they were given a high- 
ly original explanation for what was going on: a “test model 
of communism” was under construction. The test model 
(the Installation) in fact embodied a curious symbiosis be- 
tween an ultramodern scientific research institute and a 
large labor camp. When the place had been simply a camp, 
it had a mixed prisoner population, including long-term 
convicts—probably much like the “typical” camp described 
in Solzhenitsyn's One Day in the Life of Ivan Denisovich. The 
workshops, the proving grounds, the roads, even the hous- 
ing for the Installation’s employees had been built by pris- 
oners who were escorted to work by guard dogs. 

On my first visit to the Installation, I heard about a muti- 
ny that had occurred a couple of years earlier. Some 50 zeks 
[prisoners] seized a truck and some weapons and burst 
through the camp gates, shooting several guards and dis- 
arming others. They probably hoped to hide in the forests 
and villages nearby, but three divisions of NKVD troops cor- 
doned off a large area and began to tighten the ring. The 
fugitives’ defensive position fell under mass artillery and 
mortar fire. I think the besiegers even used aircraft. Every 
last escapee was slaughtered. 

After the uprising, the convict population was radically al- 
tered. Those with long sentences and nothing to lose were re- 
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placed by short-term prisoners. There were no more muti- 
nies. But the authorities faced another problem: when their 
terms were up, prisoners might reveal the location of the In- 
stallation. The authorities found a simple, ruthless and abso- 
lutely illegal solution: released prisoners were permanently 
exiled to remote places, where they couldn’t tell any tales. 

We lived in close proximity to that camp from 1950 to 
1953. Every morning long gray lines of men in quilted jack- 
ets, guard dogs at their heels, passed by our windows. After 
the 1953 amnesty that followed Stalin's death, they were re- 
placed by army construction battalions (another form of 
conscript labor). 


Death of a Tyrant 


In 1953 Stalin, gravely ill, hatched an assault against the 
Soviet Jewish community. At the same time, the Soviet Union 
was preparing to detonate its first hydrogen bomb. 


The world remembers 1953 as the year of Stalin’s death 
and the aftershocks that followed. For us at the Installation, it 
was also the year of our first thermonuclear test. 

Stalin’s final months were ominous. In early 1953 the So- 
viet press began hammering away about the “Doctors’ 
Plot”: a group of physicians in the Kremlin Hospital, nearly 
all Jews, had supposedly committed several well-disguised 
medical murders of party and government officials and had 
begun plotting to assassinate Stalin. The investigation had 
ostensibly been triggered by a letter from a physician in the 
hospital (and no doubt asecret KGB collaborator). Everyone 
who had lived through the campaigns of the 1930s under- 
stood that the Doctors’ Plot was a wide-ranging anti-Jewish 
provocation, an extension of the chauvinist “anticosmopoli- 
tan campaign” directed against Jews and forcigners, a con- 
tinuation of anti-Semitic atrocities like the 1952 execution 
of several Yiddish-language writers. 

After Stalin’s death, we heard that trains had been assem- 
bled in early March to transport Jews to Siberia and that pro- 
paganda justifying their deportation had been set in type, in- 
cluding a Pravda article titled THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE ARE 
RESCUING THE JEWISH PEOPLE. Meetings were held every- 
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where to denounce the medical murderers and their accom- 
plices, and a number of Jewish physicians were fired. People 
began to fear that pogroms were in the offing. 

Yves Farge, a French author, politician and Stalin Prize 
winner, visited Moscow and worked to see the detained phy- 
sicians. During his meeting with them he inquired how they 
were being treated. Very well, they answered, but one of 
them rolled back his sleeve and silently displayed the marks 
of torture. Shaken, Farge rushed off to Stalin, who may well 
have issued an order to prevent this overly curious man from 
leaving the U.S.S.R. A few weeks later, Yves Farge died in 
suspicious circumstances near Tbilisi in the Caucasus. 

Some people believe that the Doctors’ Plotwas intended 
as a prelude to a wide-ranging terror like that of 1937, and 
that Stalin’s associates sensed the danger hanging over their 
heads. Such an assumption lends plausibility to the theory 
that top party officials had a hand in Stalin’s death, although 
the tenor of Nikita Khrushchev’s account suggests that he 
died of natural causes. 

The announcement of Stalin’s death came as a complete 
shock. People feared the situation would deteriorate—but 
how could it get any worse? Some, including those who har- 
bored no illusions about Stalin, worried about a general col- 
lapse, internecine strife, another wave of mass repressions, 
even civil war. Central Moscow was invaded by hundreds of 
thousands of Soviet citizens who wanted to view Stalin’s 
body laid out in the Hall of Columns. The authorities clearly 
hadn't expected this surge of people; in the absence of or- 
ders from above, they failed to take timely security mea- 
sures, and hundreds of people, possibly thousands, were 
killed in the crush. 

A few days later, things got sorted out—if only briefly— 
and we learned that [Georgi] Malenkov was the new chair- 
man of the Council of Ministers. (I recall Zeldovich remark- 
ing, “Decisions like that aren’t made for one year; they're 
made for 30.” Malenkov lasted two years.) 

People roamed the streets, distraught and confused. I too 
got carried away. In a letter to Klava, I wrote, “I am under the 
influence of a great man’s death, I am thinking of his human- 
ity.” I can’t vouch for that last word, but it was something of 
the sort. Very soon I would be blushing every time I recalled 
these sentiments. I can’t fully explain it. After all, I knew 
enough about the horrible crimes that had been committed— 
the arrests of innocent people, the torture, the deliberate star- 
vation and all the violence. But I hadn’t put the whole picture 
together, and there was still a lot I didn’t know. Somewhere at 
the back of my mind the idea existed, instilled by propaganda, 
that suffering is inevitable during great historic upheavals: 
“When you chop wood, the chips fly.” I was also affected by 
the general mourning and by a sense of death's universal do- 
minion. I was more impressionable than I care to recall. 

But above all, I felt committed to the goal that I assumed 
was Stalin’s as well: after a devastating war, to make the coun- 
try strong enough to ensure peace. I had the need to create an 
illusory world, probably like everybody else, to justify myself. I 
soon banished Stalin from that world (it seems likely that I 
admitted him to it only for a limited time and to a limited ex- 
tent under the influence of those disjointed and emotion- 
packed days following his death), But the state, the nation and 
the ideals of communism remained intact for me. Itwas years 
before I fully understood the degree to which deceit, exploita- 
tion and outright fraud were involved in those notions. 

In the face of all I had seen, I still believed the Soviet state 
represented a prototype (though not as yet a fully realized 


one) for all other countries to imitate. That shows the hypnot- 
ic power of mass ideology. 

I later came to regard our country as one much like any 
other. Conventional wisdom holds that all nations have 
their faults: bureaucracy, social inequality, secret police; 
crime and the retaliatory cruelty of the judges, police and 
jailers; armies and military strategists, intelligence and 
counterintelligence; a drive to expand their spheres of influ- 
ence on the pretext of national security; mistrust of the ac- 
tions and intentions of other governments. This view of the 
world (probably the most widely held one) can be called the 
“theory of symmetry”: all governments and regimes are (in 
the first approximation) bad; all nations are oppressed; all of 
us are threatened by common dangers. 

During my activist period, I came to wonder, How can 
one speak of symmetry between a normal cell and a cancer- 
ous one? With its messianic pretensions, its totalitarian sup- 
pression of dissent and its authoritarian power structure, 
our regime resembles a cancer cell. The public has no con- 
trol whatsoever over vital political decisions. We have lived 
inaclosed society in which the government conceals matters 
of substance from its own citizens. We have been closed off 
as well from the outside world. I finally rejected the theory of 
symmetry, but it does contain a large measure of truth. The 
truth is never simple. 


Tips from the Black Book 


By July 1953 we had completed our work on the device 
that was to be tested. At the test site in Kazakhstan, near 
Semipalatinsk, an unexpected complication arose. The de- 
vice was to be detonated ona special tower built in the center 
ofa field. No one had appreciated the fact that an explosion 
of the power we anticipated would spread radioactive fall- 
out far beyond the test site and jeopardize thousands of in- 
nocent people. Victor Gavrilov, working for the ministry in 
Moscow, alerted us to the danger. The chiefs were alarmed. 
Minister of Medium Machine Building Vyacheslav Maly- 
shev complained, “Everything was going beautifully, and 
then all of asudden Gavrilov pops up like an evil genius, and 
now everything’s a mess.”” 

Several teams assigned to the problem worked virtually 
around the clock. A couple of days later, making liberal use of 
the Black Book (an American manual on the effects of nucle- 
ar explosions), we had estimates for the dispersion of fallout 
under the conditions anticipated for our test: the power of the 
explosion, the weather, the soil and the height of the tower. 
The Black Book—we called it that only partly because of the 
color of its cover—served for a long time as a valuable refer- 
ence work during our tests and in discussions of nuclear war- 
fare and defense systems. 

A fallout pattern forms when a ground-level explosion 
sucks up dust from the earth. The surfaces of the dust parti- 
cles melt and absorb radioactive material produced by the 
fission of uranium and plutonium nuclei. The atomic cloud 
blazes upward, mixing with the air and cooling asit is carried 
along by the stratospheric winds. The heavier dust particles 
fall to earth first, while the lighter particles are carried to a 
greater distance. 

Radioactive fallout could cause terrible damage in a 
large-scale thermonuclear war. The belligerents are likely 
to explode nuclear devices at or near ground level to destroy 
the enemy’s underground missile silos and other hardened 
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ith 156 horsepower, the 24-valve V6 
Lexus ES 250 can hold its own against 
most other sports sedans. But what 


makes the ES 250 a truly potent force is the 





host of power features pictured at right. 


The New Lexus [S250 
ay Be The Most Fowertul 
ports Sedan Ever Built 


And because many of these features are 





standard, the ES 250 is an automobile whose 
value may be its strongest asset. 

Power. It’s what separates the ordinary 
from the extraordinary. 


And it's one more thing that 
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Want to open up an ES 250 on your favorite stretch of road? An available power sunroof makes it easy. 
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targets. The fallout pattern would then extend over a vast 
area and cause death, illness and genetic damage. Millions 
of people would die immediately from the direct effect of 
the blasts—shock waves and heat radiation—while the poi- 
soning of the earth’s atmosphere would cause time-delayed 
biological effects. 

We decided that it was absolutely necessary to evacuate 
everyone downwind from ground zero, where total radiation 
was likely to exceed 200 roentgens. Then existing estimates 
predicted that 100 roentgens would cause serious injury to 
some children and some people in weakened condition, while 
600 roentgens would kill half the healthy adults exposed. We 
assumed, however, that no one in the danger zone would re- 
ceive the full 200 roentgens, since people would not remain 
continuously in the open and could still be evacuated after the 
explosion if necessary. 

The test directors faced a choice: drop the device from a 
plane (that would have meant an impermissible delay of six 
months or longer) or evacuate tens of thousands of people 
from the danger zone we had mapped out. Malyshev began 
one discussion by reminding us that we would be subjecting 
tens of thousands of people—including the sick, the elderly 
and the young—to the difficulties and dangers of a hasty evac- 
uation by truck in a region lacking decent roads. Casualties 
would be inevitable. Everyone still agreed that evacuation 
was necessary. First Deputy Defense Minister Marshal Alex- 
ander Vasilevsky, the military director of the tests, had al- 
ready deployed 700 army trucks; the operation could begin at 
once. Later, Vasilevsky told a few of us: “There’s no need to 
torture yourselves. Army maneuvers always result in casual- 
ties—20 or 30 deaths can be considered normal. And your 
tests are far more vital for the country and its defense.” 

That was not a view we could accept. Of course, we wor- 
ried about the success of the test, but for me, anxiety about 
potential casualties was paramount. I remember Zeldovich’s 
words at the time: “Don’t worry, everything will be fine. The 
Kazakh kids will survive. It will all turn out O.K.” 

Subsequent events did confirm that evacuation had been 
necessary. Radioactive fallout contaminated the large settle- 
ment of Kara-aul, within the evacuation zone. The residents 
had been told that they could return in a month; in fact they 
were not able to go home until some eight months later. 

In March 1954 a Japanese fishing boat, the Fuku-maru, 
sailed into the fallout zone of an American nuclear test. The 
radio operator died as a result of his exposure, and the vessel's 
entire tuna catch turned out to be radioactive. The entire pop- 
ulation of Kara-aul might well have suffered the same fate as 
the crew of the Fuku-maru, 

On Aug. 5, 1953—exactly one week before the test—Ma- 
lenkov delivered a major report to the Supreme Soviet, an- 
nouncing significant policy changes: workers on collective 
farms would receive larger allocations of land for their per- 
sonal use and fair compensation for their labor instead of the 
inadequate payments that had led to the ruin of the country- 
side under Stalin; capital investment in the consumer-goods 
sector would be increased; détente would be pursued in inter- 
national relations. 

Concluding his address, Malenkov said the U.S.S.R. had 
everything necessary for its defense, including the hydrogen 
bomb! This caused an international sensation. 

We listened to Malenkov’s speech in the dim lobby of our 
small hotel. The device had not yet been installed on the tow- 
er; trucks were still carrying families and their belongings 
away from ground zero across the trackless Kazakhstan 
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steppe. Malenkoy’s remarks would have raised the level of 
tension if we had not already been so keyed up. 


A Stupendous Cloud 


At last, our day arrived—Aug. 12, 1953. All of us in the 
hotel were awakened at 4 a.m. by the alarm bells. I could see 
the headlights of trucks sweeping across the horizon. 

At 6:30 I reached my station 20 miles from ground zero, 
where I was to observe the explosion in the company of young 
scientists from my group and Zeldovich’s group. Following 
instructions, we all lay down on the ground, facing the tower. 
We listened to the countdown coming over the loudspeakers. 
With two minutes to go, we put on our dark goggles. Five sec- 
onds, four, three, two, one, zero. 

We saw a flash, and then a swiftly expanding white ball lit 
up the whole horizon. I tore off my goggles, and though I was 
partially blinded by the glare, I could see a stupendous cloud 
trailing streamers of purple dust. The cloud turned gray, 
quickly separated from the ground and swirled upward, shim- 
mering with gleams of orange. The customary mushroom 
cloud gradually formed, but the stem connecting it to the 
ground was much thicker than those in fission explosions. 
More and more dust was sucked up at the base of the stem, 
spreading out swiftly. The shock wave blasted my ears and 
struck a sharp blow to my entire body; then there was a pro- 
longed, ominous rumble that slowly died away after 30 sec- 
onds or so. Within minutes, the cloud, which now filled half 
the sky, turned a sinister blue-black color. The wind was push- 
ing it in a southerly direction toward the mountains and the 
evacuated Kazakh settlements; half an hour later the cloud 
disappeared from sight, with radiation-detection planes fol- 
lowing after it. 

Malyshev came out of the bunker and congratulated us. 
Then he declared, “The Chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters, Georgi Malenkov, has just telephoned. He congratu- 
lates everyone who helped build the hydrogen bomb—the 
scientists, the engineers, the workmen—on their wonder- 
ful success. Georgi Maximilianovich [Malenkov] requested 
me to congratulate and embrace Sakharov in particular 
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for his exceptional contribution to the cause of peace.” 

Malyshev embraced and kissed me and invited me to tour 
the site. At a checkpoint, we were issued dustproof jump suits 
and dosimeters. We drove past buildings destroyed by the 
blast, braking to a stop beside an eagle whose wings had been 
badly singed. It was trying to fly but couldn’t get off the 
ground. One of the officers killed the eagle with a well-aimed 
kick, putting it out of its misery. Thousands of birds are de- 
stroyed during every test; they take wing at the flash, but then 
fall to earth, burned and blinded. 

Our convoy stopped within 200 ft. of ground zero. Only 
Malyshev and I got out. We walked over a fused black crust 
that crunched underfoot like glass toward some concrete 
supports with a broken steel girder protruding from one of 
them—all that was left of the tower. After staring at the de- 
bris for a few moments, we drove back. 

That evening we met to hear a preliminary report pre- 
pared by the test-range staff. Kurchatov opened the meeting 
by saying, “I want to congratulate everyone here. I want to 
congratulate Sakharov personally and thank him on behalf 
of the leadership for his patriotic work.” 

In the U.S. they named the Aug. 12 test Joe-4—“Joe” for 
Stalin, “4” because it was the fourth Soviet test. [The three 
earlier tests had been of fission devices.] 


Something Indecent 





Two years later, after yet another test, Sakharov learned to 
his pain how ill suited his humanitarian ideas were to the So- 
viet nuclear program. 


The Presidium scheduled a test for the fall of 1955 that 
would tell us whether my Third Idea [a theory Sakharov 
does not spell out, honoring his pledge to keep state se- 
crets] had any validity. A classical device would be detonat- 
ed only if the first one failed. 

We tested the device based on the Third Idea on Nov. 22, 
1955. Meteorologists and explosion analysts gave the go- 
ahead despite a temperature inversion (air temperature rose 
with increasing altitude rather than falling, as it normally 
does). Had we been more experienced, the inversion would 
have caused us to delay the test, since we now know that the 
velocity of a shock wave increases as the temperature does. 
The majority of the observers were stationed at a point mid- 
way between ground zero and the small town where we were 
working and living, Zeldovich and I, and a few others needed 
for consultation, were placed on a low platform built near the 
headquarters for the test, a laboratory building on the out- 





Oppenheimer vs. Teller: Who Was Right? 


Sakharov’s work gave him unique 
insight into the controversy that raged 
after World War II between J. Robert 
Oppenheimer and Edward Teller 
over development of the U.S. hydro- 
gen bomb. 


About the time we were begin- 
ning our calculations, Robert Op- 
penheimer, chairman of the Gener- 
al Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, was 
trying to apply the brakes to the U.S. 
hydrogen-bomb program in the ex- 
pectation that the U.S.S.R. would 
then refrain from developing ther- 
monuclear superweapons of its own. 

Oppenheimer’s judgment was 
challenged by Edward Teller. Teller 
had experienced firsthand the 1919 
communist revolution in his native 
Hungary, and he had a deep-seated 
mistrust for that kind of socialist 
system. He insisted that only Amer- 
ican military strength could restrain 
the socialist camp from an expan- 
sion that would threaten civilization 
and democracy and might trigger a 
third world war. That is why Teller 
wanted to speed development of an 
American H-bomb and continue 
nuclear testing despite the genetic 
damage and other nonthreshold 


biological effects that implied. (Lat- 
er on, I was to object to his position 
on testing.) He believed the stakes 
were too high to permit delay; this 
explains why he testified against 
Oppenheimer. Teller has been os- 
tracized ever since by many Ameri- 
can scientists who consider his testi- 
mony and his overall position to 
have violated ethical norms binding 
on the scientific community. 

What are we to make of the 
tragic conflict between these two ex- 
traordinary individuals, now that we 
can view it through the prism of 
time? Both men deserve respect. 
Each was certain that truth was on 
his side and that he was morally ob- 
ligated to see the matter through— 
Oppenheimer by behaving in a way 
later construed as a breach of his of- 
ficial duties, Teller by disregarding 
the tradition of “good form” in the 
scientific community. Issues of prin- 
ciple were further complicated by 
technical and policy questions. Op- 
penheimer apparently believed 
(and had impressive evidence) that 
the designs for a hydrogen bomb 
were not very promising. Teller be- 
lieved that a practical solution 
would be found sooner or later; he 
was, of course, right. 





Facts that have come to light 
about the state of affairs in the late 
1940s support Teller’s point of view. 
Stalin, Beria and company already 
understood the potential of the new 
weapon, and nothing could have 
dissuaded them from going forward 
with its development. Any U.S. 
move toward abandoning or sus- 
pending work on a thermonuclear 
weapon would have been perceived 
either as a cunning, deceitful ma- 
neuver or as evidence of stupidity or 
weakness. In any case, the Soviet re- 
action would have been the same: to 
avoid a possible trap and to exploit 
the adversary’s folly. 

Still, Oppenheimer’s position 
was not without merit. He assumed 
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skirts of the town. The steppe began immediately beyond the 
laboratory fence; it was covered by a thin coating of snow, 
through which scattered plumes of feather grass protruded. 

An hour before the drop, I spotted our dazzling white 
craft banking to gain altitude after takeoff: with its swept- 
back wings and slender fuselage extending far forward, it 
looked like a sinister predator poised to strike. I recalled 
reading in a splendid book on folklore by Vladimir Propp 
that for many peoples the color white symbolizes death. 

After an hour, the controller announced over the loud- 
speaker, “Attention! The plane is over the target.” Five 
minutes later: “The bomb has dropped! The parachute has 
opened! One minute!” Having studied the Americans’ 
Black Book, I did not put on dark goggles: if you remove 
them after the explosion, your eyes take time to adjust to the 
glare; and if you keep them on, you can’t see much through 
the dark lenses. Instead, I stood with my back to ground 
zero and turned quickly when the building and horizon were 
illuminated by the flash. I saw a blinding, yellow-white 
sphere swiftly expand, turn orange in a fraction of a second, 
then turn bright red and touch the horizon, flattening out at 
its base. 

Soon everything was obscured by rising dust that 
formed an enormous, swirling, gray-blue cloud, its surface 


streaked with fiery crimson flashes. A mushroom stem, 
even thicker than the one that had formed during the first 
thermonuclear test, grew between the cloud and the swirl- 
ing dust. Shock waves crisscrossed the sky, emitting spo- 
radic milky-white cones. I felt heat like that from an open 
furnace on my face—and this was in freezing weather, tens 
of miles from ground zero. The whole magical spectacle 
unfolded in complete silence. Several minutes passed, and 
then all of a sudden the shock wave was coming at us, ap- 
proaching swiftly, flattening the feather grass. 

“Jump!” I shouted, as I leaped from the platform. Ev- 
eryone followed except my bodyguard. The shock wave 
blasted our ears and battered our bodies, but all of us re- 
mained on our feet except for the bodyguard on the plat- 
form, who fell and suffered minor bruises. The wave contin- 
ued on its way, and we heard the crash of glass. Zeldovich 
raced over to me, shouting “It worked! It worked!” 

After a few minutes, the chiefs emerged from head- 
quarters. Avraami Zavenyagin, who had recently replaced 
Malyshev at the head of the Ministry, was rubbing a promi- 
nent bump on his bald head—the shock wave had cracked 
the ceiling and knocked loose the plaster—and he looked 
excited and happy, as did everyone. 

A few hours after the test, we learned that the shock 
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OPPENHEIMER: SLOW IT DOWN 


it would be exceedingly difficult to 
build a hydrogen bomb, and he 
hoped an American moratorium 
would lead the U.S.S.R. to abandon 
further research. Oppenheimer 
surely realized that for his plan to 
work, Soviet H-bomb research had 
to be at a point where the U.S.S.R. 
would be ready to call it quits (this 
was probably not the case) and the 
U.S. had to be willing to accept 
some risk. Yet this was the period of 
maximum mutual distrust—the 
cold war, the Berlin blockade, soon 
the Korean War—and Moscow en- 
joyed superiority in conventional 
arms, just as it does now. 
Oppenheimer felt he had little 
hope of convincing his opponents 


that he was right, so he acted in a 
roundabout manner. He must have 
realized that seemingly safer poli- 
cies were likely to prevail, and in 
that case he was prepared to quit 
the game. He had every moral right 
to do so, and this is indeed what 
happened, 

I cannot help feeling deeply for 
Oppenheimer. Striking parallels be- 
tween his fate and mine arose in the 
1960s, and later I was to go even fur- 
ther than he had. But in the 1940s 
and 1950s my position was much 
closer to Teller’s, practically a mir- 
ror image (one had only to substi- 
tute “U.S.S.R.” for “‘U.S.A.,” 
“peace and national security” for 
“defense against the communist 
menace,” etc.)—so in defending his 
actions, I am also defending mine at 
the time. Unlike Teller, I did not 
have to go against the current in 
those years, nor was I threatened 
with ostracism by my colleagues. 

How did these varied strands 
become intertwined in my life? If I 
am right in believing that the 
thermonuclear-weapon model on 
which Soviet scientists were work- 
ing in the 1940s and early 1950s was 
the fruit of espionage, then Oppen- 
heimer’s case is strengthened, at 
least in theory, If the Americans 
had not initiated the whole chain of 


events, the U.S.S.R. would have 
pursued the development of a ther- 
monuclear bomb only at a much lat- 
er date, if at all. A similar scenario 
has been repeated with other weap- 
ons systems, including MIRVs [mis- 
siles carrying several warheads that 
can be independently targeted] and 
the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

Hindsight shows that the situa- 
tion was already out of control by 
the time the Teller-Oppenheimer 
dispute erupted, and neither side 
could then have pulled back. We 
have been building thermonuclear 
weapons ever since; but so far, at 
least, we have avoided war. 

I would like to note that Teller’s 
colleagues seem quite unfair (and 
rather mean spirited) in their con- 
demnation: Teller was, after all, 
taking a stand based on principle. 
The very fact that he was willing to 
take a minority stance on an issue of 
such critical importance should be 
viewed as evidence in his favor. It is 
ironic that in 1945 Teller and Leo 
Szilard favored detonating an atom 
bomb at some uninhabited site in 
hope that a demonstration of its 
power might end the war without 
using the new weapon against a Jap- 
anese city. Oppenheimer persuad- 
ed them that the decision should be 
left to soldiers and politicians. 
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wave had caused far more than a bumped head. It had col- 
lapsed a nearby trench sheltering a platoon of soldiers; one 
had been killed. In a settlement that should have been well 
outside the danger zone, the inhabitants had been ordered 
into a primitive bomb shelter. After they saw the flash, they 
emerged, leaving behind a two-year-old girl who was play- 
ing with blocks. The shock wave demolished the shelter, 
and the girl was killed. 

The test crowned years of effort. It had essentially 
solved the problem of creating high-performance thermo- 
nuclear weapons and opened the way for a whole range of 
devices with remarkable capabilities, although we still 
sometimes encountered unexpected difficulties producing 
them. 

After the test, on the evening of Nov. 22, Marshal Mi- 
trofan Nedelin, military director of the test, gave a banquet 
in his cottage. When the brandy was poured, Nedelin, a 
thickset man who spoke softly but with a confidence that 
brooked no objection, invited me to propose the first toast. 
I rose and said something like, “May all our devices ex- 
plode as successfully as today’s but always over test sites 
and never over cities.” 

The table fell silent, as if I had said something indecent. 
Nedelin grinned a bit crookedly. Then he rose, glass in 
hand, and said, “Let me tell a parable. An old man wearing 
only a shirt was praying before an icon. ‘Guide me, harden 
me. Guide me, harden me.’ His wife said, ‘Just pray to be 
hard, old man; I can guide it in myself.’ The marshal add- 
ed, “Let's drink to getting hard.” 

My whole body tensed. For a few seconds no one spoke, 
and then everyone began talking loudly. I drank my brandy 
in silence and didn’t open my mouth again for the rest of the 
evening. Many years have passed, but I still feel as if I had 
been lashed by a whip. I am not easily offended, especially by 
a joke. But Nedelin’s parable was not a joke. He wanted to 
squelch my pacifist sentiment and to put me and anyone who 
might share my ideas in our place. 

The point of his story (half lewd, half blasphemous, 
which added to its unpleasant effect) was clear enough. We, 
the inventors, scientists, engineers and craftsmen, had creat- 
ed a terrible weapon, the most terrible in human history; but 
its use would lie entirely outside our control. The people at 
the top of the party and military hierarchy would make the 
decisions. Of course, I knew this already—I wasn’t that na- 
ive. But understanding something in an abstract way is dif- 
ferent from feeling it with your whole being. The ideas and 
emotions kindled at that moment have not diminished to 
this day, and they completely altered my thinking. 

Fourteen months later, [ ran into Nedelin at the New 
Year’s Eve reception at the Kremlin. He didn’t reply to my 
greeting. I don’t think it was an intentional slight, but it’s at 
least possible he was snubbing me because he no longer con- 
sidered me one of “theirs.” Nedelin was killed in 1960 dur- 
ing preparations for an intercontinental-ballistic-missile 
test. When the control panel signaled a possible malfunc- 
tion, the technicians in charge recommended that work be 
halted, but Nedelin, then commander of the Soviet strategic 
forces, ordered that it go ahead. He stationed himself on the 
launch pad directly under the exhaust tubes, when, sudden- 
ly, the main engines began firing. Jets of red-hot gas shot out 
of the exhaust tubes, struck the launch pad and rebounded 
upward, engulfing the scaffolding and the workers on it. Ne- 
delin was probably killed in the first seconds. Some 190 peo- 
ple died that day. 
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A Run-lIn with Khrushchev 


Sakharov’s growing concern about the perils of biological 
damage from continued nuclear testing eventually brought 
him into direct conflict with Nikita Khrushchev, who by early 
1958 had outdistanced all his rivals and established his su- 
premacy in the leadership of the Soviet Union. 


The first time I saw Nikita Khrushchev in action as 
head of government was in 1959. I was one of those invited 
to represent the Installation at a conference on military 
technology. Khrushchev delivered the opening address in 
the Kremlin’s Oval Hall. 

He appeared anxious to limit military expenditures and 
concentrate on the most effective programs. In this, as in 
other initiatives, he seemed to meet with sullen resistance (if 
not outright sabotage) from certain circles in the bureaucra- 
cy. The situation was complicated by Khrushchev’s tenden- 
cy to pursue sound ideas and unsound ones (of which he had 
more than enough) with equal drive and tenacity. He began 
by introducing sorely needed reforms, delivering his epoch- 
making speech against Stalinism at the 20th Party Congress 
in 1956 and releasing political prisoners from the bowels of 
the Gulag. But he lacked the consistency and insight needed 
to mobilize countrywide support and was unable to free his 
thinking completely from dogmas he had espoused as one of 
Stalin’s favorites and as an executor of Stalin’s criminal will. 
Nonetheless, Khrushchev did renounce many of his precon- 
ceptions. I believe that this, combined with his innate intelli- 
gence and an ambition to be worthy of his post, ensured that 
his accomplishments would outweigh his mistakes (and 
even his crimes). 

Khrushchev’s later years in office were marred by blun- 
ders and reckless adventures, caused by a lack of wise and 
well-intentioned advisers and a loss of touch with reality, ex- 
acerbated by a delusory belief in his own limitless power. We 
were yet to witness a tightening of the screws in the labor 
camps, disastrous agricultural and foreign ventures, the 
Berlin Wall, the assault on the party bureaucracy’s monopo- 
ly of power (a test of strength that backfired), military cut- 
backs and attempts to demilitarize the economy (which pro- 
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The Poisonous Legacy of Trofim Lysenko 





Under Stalin and Khrushchev, the 
biologist Trofim Lysenko terrorized 
Soviet scientists. A ruthless political 
infighter, Lysenko rejected Mendelian 
genetics, favoring the ideas of Ivan 
Michurin, who held that modifica- 
tions acquired by one generation of 
plants and animals could be passed 
on to future generations. Lysenko's 
notions poisoned Soviet agriculture — 
and science—for decades. Sakharov, 
who considered Lysenko a crackpot 
and a bully, unhesitatingly confronted 
him and his Mafia. 


In 1950 a commission visited the 
Installation to check up on senior 
scientists. I was called in and asked 
what I thought of the chromosome 
theory of heredity; after Stalin’s en- 
dorsement of Lysenko, belief in 
Mendelian genetics was 
regarded as an indication 
of disloyalty. I replied 
that the theory seemed 
scientifically correct. The 
commission members ex- 
changed glances but said 
nothing. But Lev Alt- 
shuler, who had played a 
major role in the de- 
velopment of atomic 
charges, gave the same 
answer and_ faced 
dismissal. 

When Avraami Za- 
venyagin, a KGB lieuten- 
ant general and a top nu- 
clear weapons program 
official, visited the Instal- 
lation, | urged him to ap- 
peal the decision. Zavenyagin paid 
close heed to scientists and under- 
stood their role in the project. He 
said, “I’m aware of Altshuler’s hoo- 
ligan conduct. You say he’s done a 
lot and will be useful in the future. 
Fine. We won’t take action now, but 
we'll watch how he behaves.” 


How did Lysenko and his gang 
maintain their positions through the 
Khrushchev era, when it was no 
longer a simple matter of using the 
tactics of denunciation and pseudo 
philosophy that had served them so 
well in the 1930s and 1940s? Lysen- 
ko was always ready with a new idea 
that promised the sort of quick fix 
for Soviet agriculture that Khru- 
shchev found irresistible. (And 


when that fell through, Lysenko 
would be ready with a new, equally 
surefire idea.) Even more impor- 
tant: the party agriculture bureauc- 
racy was full of people who support- 
ed Lysenko and bitterly opposed 
proper experiments as a threat to 
their vested interests. 


In June 1964 regular elections 
for membership in the academy 
were held. The biologists had voted 
to elevate Nikolai Nuzhdin to full 
member. Nuzhdin was one of Ly- 
senko’s closest associates, an ac- 
complice in his persecution of genu- 
ine scientists. As I recalled the 
tragedy of Soviet genetics and its 
martyrs, my indignation boiled up. 
When Nuzhdin was placed in nomi- 
nation, I raised my hand. I said: 





THE BIOLOGIST AT A COLLECTIVE FARM IN 1949 


“The academy’s charter sets 
very high standards for its members 
with respect to both scientific merit 
and civic responsibility. Nuzhdin 
does not satisfy the criteria. He and 
Lysenko bear the responsibility for 
the shameful backwardness of Sovi- 
et biology and of genetics in particu- 
lar, for the dissemination of pseudo- 
scientific views, for the degradation 
of learning and for the defamation, 
firing, arrest, even death of many 
genuine scientists. I urge you to vote 
against Nuzhdin.” 

There was a deafening silence 
followed by cries of “Shame!” —but 
also by applause in the greater part 
of the hall. Lysenko exclaimed in 
fury, “People like Sakharov should 
be locked up and put on trial!” 


The physicist Pyotr Kapitsa 
told me later that Leonid Ilyichev, 
head of the Central Committee's 
agitation and propaganda depart- 
ment and a member of the acade- 
my’s presidium, had been upset by 
my speech and wished to take the 
floor. He asked, “‘Who’s that 
speaking?” “That’s the father of 
the hydrogen bomb,” Kapitsa re- 
plied. Ilyichev apparently decided 
it would be more politic to remain 
silent. 

Nuzhdin’s bid to become a full 
member of the academy failed. 

I heard that my speech against 
Nuzhdin had enraged Khrushchev 
to the point that he stomped his feet 
and ordered the KGB to gather com- 
promising material on me. Khru- 
shchev supposedly said, “First Sa- 
kharov tried to stop the 
hydrogen bomb test, and 
now he’s poking his nose 
again where it doesn’t 
belong.” 

Soon afterward, in 
October 1964, Khru- 
shchev was vacationing 
by the Black Sea when he 
was summoned to an ur- 
gent meeting of the Pre- 
sidium. He rushed to the 
Kremlin and stalked into 
the room where the Pre- 
sidium was in session. 
“What's going on here?” 
he demanded. Told that 
the members were dis- 
cussing his removal from 
office, he cried, “Are you 
crazy? I'll have you all arrested right 
now!” Khrushchev phoned Rodion 
Malinovsky, the Defense Minister. 
“As Commander in Chief, I order 
you to arrest the conspirators at 
once.”” Malinovsky replied that he 
would carry out the decision of the 
Central Committee. Vladimir Se- 
michastny, the KGB chairman, also 
refused to help. 

Khrushchev’s fall led to the final 
rout of Lysenko and his supporters. 
The previously “disgraced” geneti- 
cist Nikolai Dubinin was soon elect- 
ed to the academy and was made di- 
rector of the Institute of Genetics in 
1966. For the next few years, Du- 
binin sent me New Year’s cards re- 
calling how valuable my interven- 
tion had been. u 
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voked resistance in the armed forces), clashes with the 
cultural intelligentsia, and the Cuban missile crisis and the 
1963 food shortages. This kaleidoscopic succession of in- 
congruous events led to Khrushchev’s ouster in October 
1964, the triumph of the conservative party bureaucracy 
personified by Leonid Brezhnev, and the augmented roles 
for the military-industrial complex and the KGB. 

In 1961 I again entered the Oval Hall, this time for “A 
Meeting of Party and Government Leaders with the Atomic 
Scientists.” Khrushchev had convened this conference to 
announce that nuclear tests would resume in the fall. We 
lagged behind the U.S. in tests, so we would have to show the 
“imperialists” what we could do. It was clear that the deci- 
sion was politically motivated. 

After Khrushchev’s speech, the key people talked briefly 
about their work. I spoke about our weapons research, then 
volunteered the opinion that we had little to gain from resum- 
ing tests. Back at my seat, I scribbled a note to Khrushchev 
and passed it down the aisle. It read in part: 

“A resumption of testing at this time would only favor 
the U.S.A., which could make use of the tests to improve 
their devices. Don’t you think that new tests will seriously 
jeopardize the test-ban negotiations, the cause of disarma- 
ment and world peace?” 

Khrushchev read the note, glanced in my direction and 
shoved it into his jacket pocket after folding it into quarters. 
But at dinner in the banquet hall that night, where a festive 
table had been set for 60, Khrushchev began to speak about 
my note—calmly at first, then with growing agitation, turning 
red in the face and raising his voice: 

“Academician Sakharov writes that we don’t need tests. 
Can Sakharov really prove that with fewer tests we've gained 
more valuable information than the Americans? Are they 
dumber than we are? The number of tests, that’s what matters 
most. How can you develop new technology without testing? 

“Sakharov has moved beyond science into politics, poking 
his nose where it doesn’t belong. You can be a good scientist 
without understanding a thing about politics. Politics is like 
the old joke about the two Jews on a train. One asks the other, 
‘So, where are you going?’ ‘I’m going to Zhitomir.’ ‘What a sly 
fox,’ thinks the first Jew. ‘I know he’s really going to Zhitomir, 
buthe told me Zhitomirso I'll think he’s going to Zhmerinka.’ 

“Leave politics to us—we're the specialists. You make 
your bombs and test them, and we won't interfere with you; 
we'll help you. But remember, we have to conduct our poli- 
cies from a position of strength. We don’t advertise it, but 
that’s how it is! Our opponents don’t understand any other 
language. Look, we helped elect Kennedy last year. Then we 
met with him in Vienna, a meeting that could have been a 
turning point. But what docs he say? ‘Don’t ask for too 
much. Don’t put me in a bind. If I make too many conces- 
sions, I'll be turned out of office.’ Quite a guy! He comes toa 
mecting but can’t perform. What the hell do we need a guy 
like that for? Why waste time talking to him? Sakharov, 
don’t try to tell us politicians what to do or how to behave. I'd 
be a jellyfish if I listened to people like Sakharov!” 

Khrushchev broke off on this harsh note: “Perhaps 
that’s enough for today. Let's drink to our future suc- 
cesses.” While Khrushchev was speaking, everyone sat 
frozen, some averting their gazes, others maintaining set 
expressions. After Khrushchev cooled down, he added, 
“I can see Sakharov’'s got illusions. The next time I go 
for talks with the capitalists, I'll take him with me. Let 
him see them and the world, and then maybe he'll un- 
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derstand.” That was a promise Khrushchev did not keep. 

I saw Khrushchev again in mid-August 1961, just after the 
Berlin Wall had been built. We were briefing him on prepara- 
tions to explode a device of record-breaking power, the “Big 
Bomb,” several thousand times more powerful than the Hiro- 
shima bomb. I had decided to test a “clean” version, which 
would reduce its force but would minimize casualties from 
fallout. But radioactive carbon would still cause an enormous 
number of victims over the centuries. 

At one point, Khrushchev asked, “Does Sakharov realize 
that he was wrong?” L answered, “My opinion hasn't changed, 
but I do my work and carry out orders.” Khrushchev muttered 
something I couldn't make out, then emphasized the height- 
ened importance of our work in light of the tense world situa- 
tion. He mentioned that he had told a visiting American— 
possibly a Senator, possibly John McCloy, a prominent 
political adviser—about the scheduled tests and the 100- 
megaton bomb. According to Khrushchev, this information 
caused the American’s grown daughter to burst into tears. 


“Israel” and “Egypt” 





As testing of the multimegaton monsters continued, Sa- 
kharov became increasingly alarmed about the impact of all 
nuclear testing on the earth's atmosphere. 


During the 1950s, I had come to regard testing in the at- 
mosphere as a crime against humanity, no different from se- 
cretly pouring disease-producing microbes into a city’s water 
supply. I had calculated that because of global radiation the 
number of human victims of a one-megaton detonation 
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would be 10,000. By 1957 the total power of the nuclear 
bombs tested totaled nearly 50 megatons or 500,000 casual- 
ties. And the figures were increasing swiftly. 

s But my views were not shared by my associates, and even 
well-disposed individuals would argue that if I was right, diag- 
nostic X-ray examinations should be banned first. “After all, 
the patient receives a larger dose of radiation than he does 
from your tests.” Whenever I tried to explain that the issue is 
the total, cumulative dose for the whole of mankind—since 
this factor determines the overall number of victims of non- 
threshold biological effects—people either failed to under- 
stand or scolded me for being too “abstract.” (As for diagnos- 
tic X rays, we should probably make more use of scanning 
devices that entail much lower doses of radiation.) 

In 1962 these abstract arguments suddenly assumed a 
very concrete form. My hopes that it might be possible to halt 
testing with the 1961 “demonstration” series turned out to be 
naive: further tests were already in the works. 

The U.S. and Britain resumed testing in 1962, and we 
spared no effort trying to find out what they were up to. Atone 
meeting I attended on that subject, we were shown photo- 
graphs of some documents, but most were askew, as if the 
photographer had been rushed. Mixed in with the photocop- 
ies was a single, terribly crumpled original. | innocently asked 
why and was told that it had been concealed in the photogra- 
pher’s undershorts. 

I was especially disturbed because the most powerful and 
potentially most Iethal device was to be tested in two variants 
in our fall 1962 series. One had been proposed by our Installa- 
tion; the other, differing only slightly in power, weight and 
cost, by the second Installation, which had been created in the 
hope that competition would spur new ideas. The ministry 
overtly favored the second Installation. One reason may have 
t been the large contingent of Jews among the first Installa- 
tion’s top scientists, including Khariton, Zeldovich and oth- 
ers. In private, ministry officials nicknamed the second Instal- 
lation “Egypt” (implying that ours was “Israel”) and referred 
to our dining room as “the synagogue.” 

Each explosion could cause cumulative long-term casual- 
ties running into six figures. I did not question the need for 
one test: the device, developed for a promising new carrier, 
would become a key element in our strategic armory once it 
was proved, But there was no justification at all for a second 
test. For several months, I struggled to avert this duplication. 
But I found myself encroaching on powerful bureaucratic in- 
terests and quickly realized that they held all the cards. 


Tantamount to Murder 





I began by seeking support from Khariton, who had 
backed me in resisting the big tests in 1961 (albeit indecisive- 
ly). “Lcan’tinterfere,” Khariton decided. * You know how dif- 
ficult relations with the other Installation have been. My in- 
tervention would give people the wrong idea. Their design 
differs from ours, and from their point of view and the minis- 
try’s, that justifies testing both devices.” 

Since Khariton was unwilling to take any initiative, I spoke 
with Yefim Slavsky, now head of the ministry. He agreed that 
there was no need for two tests and that the second could be 
canceled if the first was successful, but he wanted both devices 
made ready and asked me which should be tested first. I said 
this wasn’t a major issue. 

I flew out to the second Installation, hoping that its direc- 











tor, Yevgeni Zababakhin, would accept my proposal. Aware 
of the purpose of my mission, he convened five or six people, 
his brain trust. Though tired from my journey, I think T was 
persuasive and logical. To clinch my case, I hung colored 
drawings over the blackboard: the two devices looked like 
twins, one normal and robust, the other delicate and some- 
what blemished. After an awkward silence, Zababakhin 
spoke without looking me in the eye. “You can do whatever 
you want so long as our device is tested first. But if yours is 
first, we'll insist that our device be tested too. Its design may 
make it significantly more powerful.” 

“How great a difference could there be? Ten percent?” 

“T can’t say right now.” 

“Zhenya, what are you doing?” [ demanded, beginning to 
shout. “This is tantamount to murder!” 

Zababakhin remained silent. Back in Moscow, I told 
Slavsky that the other Installation’s device should be tested 
first since they insisted on it, and the principle of no duplica- 
tion should be respected. “I've already agreed to that,” 
Slavsky confirmed, 

A few weeks before the test, the second Installation 
sought to make its rather puny and somewhat peculiar device 
more reliable by increasing its weight approximately 10%. 
But the device proved no more powerful than ours, so the in- 
crease in weight turned out to have been unjustified. The 
heavier device should have been held in reserve as a backup. 
As a professional engineer, Slavsky must have preferred our 
device from the beginning, but he didn’t want to sour his rela- 
tions with Egypt, the second Installation, and he kept hoping 
that it might produce a “miracle.” No miracle occurred. 

It was in these circumstances that Slavsky broke our 
agreement and tested the first Installation’s device seven days 
after its rival. His principal argument was that the lesser 
weight of our device increased its utility as a warhead for the 
designated missile. But the differences between the two de- 
vices were in fact minor and scarcely critical. 

On Sept. 25, I discovered that our device was to be tested 
the next day. Khariton refused to intervene, despite his an- 
noyance over the second Installation’s having tampered with 
the weight of its device. I called Slavsky and told him he had 
broken our agreement. “If you don’t call off the test,” I said, 
“a lot of people [I specified a six-figure number] are going to 
die for no reason.” 

“The decision is final,” he said. 

“If you won't call it off, I can’t work with you anymore. 
You've double-crossed me.” 

In a rage, Slavsky shouted, “You can go wherever you 
want. I don’t have you on a leash!” And he hung up. 

I decided to call Khrushchev, but he had gone to Ashkha- 
bad to present an Order of Lenin to Turkmenistan. I called a 
number there, and on mysecond try, Khrushchev came to the 
phone. “I'm listening, Comrade Sakharov.” 

I had rehearsed what I was going to say, but it sounded 
unconvincing and muddled, And the connection was poor. 

“I don’t quite understand,” Khrushchev complained. 
“What do you want from me?” 

“T believe the test is pointless, and it will kill people for no 
reason. Slavsky and I disagree. I'm asking you to postpone to- 
morrow’s test and appoint a commission to look into our 
dispute.” 

“| don’t feel well today,” Khrushchev said. “I'll call Com- 
rade Kozlov right away and ask him to look into it.” (Frol Koz- 
lov was then one of Khrushchev’s most reliable allies on the 
Presidium.) 
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When I spoke to Kozlov the next day, I said the test had to 
be postponed. Kozlov argued that the more often we conduct- 
ed powerful tests, the sooner the imperialists would agree to a 
ban and the fewer overall casualties there would be. The con- 
versation was pointless. He simply didn’t want to get into an 
argument with Slavsky. 

My last hope was General Nikolai Pavlov, a KGB watch- 
dog at the Ministry. When I called, he told me that the aircraft 
would soon be over the test range. Evidently, Slavsky had 
feared that I might find some way to delay the test and had 
taken no chances. It was the ultimate defeat for me. A terrible 
crime was about to be committed, and I could do nothing to 
prevent it. I was overcome by my impotence, unbearable bit- 
terness, shame and humiliation. | put my face down on my 
desk and wept. 


A Limited Victory 


Not long after our quarrel over the duplicate tests, Slavsky 
called me and said in a most conciliatory tone, “No matter 
what happened between us, we've got to get back on good 
terms. I'm calling to let you know that there’s a great deal of 
interest in your proposal, and in all probability some steps will 
shortly be taken by our side.” He was referring to a proposal I 
had made for a ban of all but underground nuclear tests. 

In a few months, the U.S.S.R. proposed a treaty banning 
tests in the atmosphere, underwater and in outer space. Ken- 
nedy welcomed Khrushchev’s initiative, and the Moscow 
Treaty was concluded in short order. I consider the treaty of 
historic significance. It has saved the lives of hundreds of 
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By DENNIS OVERBYE 


Andrei Sakharov’s greatest 
achievements lie buried in missile si- 
los and the bays of Backfire bombers. 
But enough of his other research 
slipped past the walls of national se- 
curity to suggest that he was a great 
physicist as well as a great man, 

Some of his work at the Installa- 
tion concerned tapping the same 
terrible energy source that powers 
the hydrogen bomb—thermonucle- 
ar fusion—to provide an inexhaust- 
ible source of peaceful energy. Or- 
dinary nuclear reactions produce 
energy from the splitting of atoms. 
In a thermonuclear reactor, the en- 
ergy would come, as it does in the 
sun, from the fusing of hydrogen 
nuclei to form helium. Getting at- 
oms to fuse, however, is much hard- 
er than getting them to split. To 
overcome the electrostatic repul- 
sion between positively charged nu- 
clei and bring them close enough to 
fuse, the hydrogen has to be 
squeezed to high densities and a 
temperature many times that at the 
center of the sun—about 100 mil- 
lion degrees. In bombs this trick is 
accomplished by setting off a nucle- 
ar explosion around a core of deu- 
terium and tritium (heavy isotopes 
of hydrogen). That would not work 
very well in a reactor; what was 
needed was a “bottle” that could 
hold a 100-million-degree gas. 


Dennis Overbye is the author of 
Lonely Hearts of the Cosmos, to be 
published this winter by Harper & Row. 





In 1951 Sakharov and his men- 
tor Igor Tamm proposed that a 
magnetic field could serve as the 
bottle. At the high temperatures re- 
quired for fusion, atoms are 
stripped of their electrons, resulting 
in a gaseous mixture of charged par- 
ticles known as a plasma. Since a 
magnetic field can bend the paths of 


ginning to accept seriously the no- 
tion that the universe had come into 
being as an infinitely hot and dense 
burst of energy known as the Big 
Bang. According to the laws of rela- 
tivity and quantum mechanics, ele- 
mentary particles of matter, such as 
quarks and electrons, could sponta- 
neously appear in such an intense 


charged particles, a prop- energy field. 

erly designed field could ’ But there was a 
force the hot plasma par- Sakharov’s hitch. For cach type of 
ticles to travel around in. work was aq __ clementary particle in 
a circle, never hitting the 3. 438 nature there is an anti- 
sides of the container, PV@SCFIPtLON — matter twin with identi- 


His idea became the ba- 
sis for tokamaks, the 
doughnut-shaped mag- 


for the 
future 


cal mass but with oppo- 
site charge and spin. Ina 
particle accelerator or 


netic chambers that most . ~ any other arena, man- 
researchers believe are direction of made or God-made, in 
the best hope for fusion- physics which energy is trans- 


power sources, Ten years 

later, Sakharov thought 

of blasting a small pellet of deuteri- 
um and tritium on all sides with a 
powerful laser beam to generate fu- 
sion. Today multibeam laser sys- 
tems capable of delivering tens of 
trillions of watts are racing their to- 
kamak cousins to achieve sustain- 
able fusion reactions. 

As Sakharov’s bomb work was 
winding down, he followed his 
friend Yakov Zeldovich into cos- 
mology, and it was here that he 
made his other great mark. Sakhar- 
ov's reputation would be secure if 
he had published only a single pro- 
phetic paper, which appeared in 
1967. It addressed the question, 
Why is there matter in the universe? 
By then cosmologists were be- 
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formed into matter, par- 

ticles were created only 
in such matched pairs—a quark and 
an antiquark, say, or an electron 
and a positron. Their properties are - 
precisely balanced so that they can- 
cel each other and leave nature's 
balance sheet unviolated. This cre- 
ation process is offset by destruc- 
tion; when particle and antiparticle 
meet, they annihilate each other in 
a flash of radiation and revert back 
to energy. 

According to the most elegant 
theories, therefore, the Big Bang 
should have produced equal 
amounts of matter and antimatter. 
The primordial fireball would have 
been a dense roiling stew of radia- 
tion and elementary particles con- 
densing out of the ambient energy, 








SAKHAROV 


thousands, possibly millions, of people who would have per- 
ished had unlimited testing continued. Perhaps more impor- 
tant, the treaty was a step toward reducing the risk of thermo- 
nuclear war. I am proud of my contribution. 

Because I still believed that my presence at the Installa- 
tion might prove decisive at some critical moment, I didn’t 
leave to “do science,” like Zeldovich. My professional labors 
in weapons research continued until 1968, when I was dis- 
missed, but from the fall of 1963, [ began to work seriously on 
“grand science” as well. 

One incident, an echo of earlier events, seems worth re- 
cording for the light it casts on the character of Leonid 
Brezhnev, Khrushchev’s successor. In 1965 Khariton and I 
briefed a regional party secretary who was inspecting the 
Installation. Afterward, speaking with me one-on-one, he 





said that he had recently talked with Brezhnev, who asked 
how I was getting on. Then the visitor suggested that I join 
the Communist Party. I replied that I could be of greater 
use to the country if I remained outside party ranks. I later 
learned that Brezhnev had told the party secretary, “Sa- 
Kharov has some doubts and inner conflicts. We ought to 
try to understand and do all we can to help him.” 2 


NEXT WEEK: By 1968, writes Sakharov, “I felt compelled to 
speak out, to act, to put everything else aside, to some extent 
even science (not always—sometimes science demanded its 
due).” In Part II of Time's excerpt, Sakharov’s Memoirs fo- 
cuses on his heroic activism, his sometimes brutal harassment 
by the KGB, his bleak years of exile—and his final vindication. 





annihilating each other, recondens- 
ing, then colliding and disappearing 
all over again. As the universe ex- 
panded and cooled, it would stop 
producing particles, and the re- 
maining matter and antimatter 
would kill each other off. The pre- 
sent-day universe should be empty. 

Yet the earth, the Milky Way 
galaxy and, as far as astronomers 
can tell, the rest of the visible 
universe are all made of matter. 
And except for the stray sparks 
created by cosmic rays and high- 
energy physics experiments, no 
antimatter is anywhere in sight. 
Where is it? 

Through the ’60s this ques- 
tion gnawed at cosmologists. 
Some speculated that matter 
and antimatter had separated 
into different realms, but no- 
body could think of a realistic 
sorting mechanism. Others 
briefly considered the possibili- 
ty that the universe had been 
born “cold” with a seed stock 
of matter in the form of hydrogen 
atoms. 

In his historic paper, Sakharov 
in effect turned the problem 
around. If the universe had started, 
as theory held, with equal quantities 
of matter and antimatter, what 
would be required to tilt the balance 
over time so that only matter existed 
today? This could happen, Sakha- 
rov said, if two conditions were met. 

First there had to be forces or 
processes operating at the extreme 
high energies of the early universe 
that could create matter or antimat- 
ter independently of each other, vi- 
olating what had been presumed to 


be an ironclad law known as the 
conservation of baryon number, the 
hypothetical marker that distin- 
guished matter from antimatter. 
The second condition was that par- 
ticles and antiparticles form and de- 
cay at slightly different rates, an ef- 
fect that had actually been recently 
observed in the decay of a strange 
particle called the K-meson. 





GREETING CARLO RUBBIA IN 1983 


Sakharov showed that these two 
effects, along with the expansion 
and cooling of the universe, would 
combine in an intricate chain of re- 
actions slightly favoring the produc- 
tion of matter and leading to a mi- 
nuscule excess of matter. Only 
about one quark out of every billion 
that existed during the Big Bang 
would escape annihilation and sur- 
vive to form the modern universe, 
but that was enough. From this 
trace of what had once existed 
would spring all the crystalline 
shapes and blazing stars and chains 
of galaxies. 

Sakharov’s paper was a pre- 





scription for the formation of mat- 
ter and also for the future direction 
of physics. At the time he wrote, no 
force that would create matter or 


-antimatter independently of each 


other was known or contemplated. 
In the 1970s, when physicists started 
trying to construct the so-called 
Grand Unified Theories (GuUTs) 
that united the electromagnetic, 
weak and strong nuclear inter- 
actions, the force that Sakharov 
had prophesied was a natural 
feature. By the end of the 70s, 
teams of physicists around the 
world were essentially retracing 
Sakharov’s calculations in the 
light of more detailed theories 
in an attempt to explain the ex- 
istence of matter. 

Another prediction of these 
GUTs was that protons, the pre- 
sumed building blocks of ordi- 
nary matter, were unstable 
and should radioactively decay 
in about 10*° years —a span al- 
most unimaginably longer than 
the 15 billion years or so since the 
Big Bang—finally redressing the 
imbalance that had been created so 
long ago. In the long run (if the 
universe lasted) matter would 
prove to be only a passing thought 
in the long history of time. So far 
there is no experimental evidence 
of proton decay. The case for 
grand unified theories so far rests 
with the universe, with evidence 
under our fingernails, and with the 
work Sakharov started 24 years 
ago. In cosmology, as in nuclear fu- 
sion, human rights and so many 
other fields, the world is still play- 
ing catch-up to him. 5 
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| chronic fatigue syndrome often have 





— Medicine 





| Stalking a Shadowy Assailant 




















The Government tries to find the cause of a devastating fatigue 


he symptoms are bad enough: 
sluggishness, sore muscles, fever, 
headaches and depression. But on top 
of all that, people who suffer from 


to endure accusations of hypochon- 
dria. Now, years after the mysterious 
CFS gained notoriety as the “yuppie 
disease,” the U.S. Government is fi- 
nally starting to take it seriously. The 
Centers for Disease Control in Atlan- 
ta, which has been receiving about 
1,000 calls a month from people who 
claim to be crs victims, or from their 
relatives or doctors, has launched a $1 
million “surveillance program” in 
which 350 physicians will study crs 
patients in Reno, Atlanta, Grand 
Rapids and Wichita, “We're sort of 
starting from ground zero with this ill- 
ness,” says Walter Gunn of the cpc’s 
viral diseases division. 

To many experts, the Coc program 


comes none too soon. Last month, when 50 







researchers gathered at the world’s first 
CFS symposium in Cambridge, England, 
Dr. Byron Hyde of Ottawa called the ill- 
ness “a major health and economic threat, 
second only to that of Arps,” and berated 
governments for “turning their backs to 
this health disaster.” 

No one knows how prevalent the illness 
is. Many doctors believe a plethora of past 
and present ailments, given such names as 
Royal Free disease, neurasthenia, myalgic 


| encephalomyelitis and chronic mononucle- 
osis, are all forms of crs. The first docu- 
mented crs-like epidemic occurred in Los 
Angeles more than 50 years ago, and a seri- 
ous one struck 1,136 people in Iceland in 
1948. A huge outbreak in 1984 affected as 
many as 100,000 people in the U.S., Canada 
and New Zealand, and fresh reports have 
popped up steadily since then. While crs 
seems to strike young professionals with en- 
ergetic life-styles particularly hard, cpc’s 
Gunn says it was a mistake to label it a yup- 
pie disease, since it affects “people of all 
ages, from all walks of life.” 





















Researchers have yet to pinpoint the 
cause of CFs. The Epstein-Barr virus is ac- 
tive in some, but not all, sufferers, and ex- 
perts doubt it is the root of the trouble. The 


| illness seems to involve some malfunction 








of the immune system, perhaps trig- 
gered by stress, that can allow any 
number of normally dormant viruses, 
including Epstein-Barr, herpes VI 
and even polio-like pathogens, to be- 
come active. 

The illness is hard to diagnose, 
but fevers, swollen lymph nodes, 
muscle weakness, headaches and 
bouts of fatigue that last for six 
months or more can all be signs of 
crs, Many patients are unable to 
work and even become bedridden. 
Alan Tolkoff, a Los Angeles manage- 
ment consultant who has recovered 
from CFs, got so weak that his wife 
had to spoon-feed him. With no spe- 
cific tests to pinpoint the syndrome, 
patients having milder symptoms can 
go through several physicians before 
finding one who believes something 
is seriously wrong. However, more 
and more doctors are listening to the com- 
plaints and learning to distinguish CFs pa- 
tients from people with tendencies toward 
hypochondria and depression. 

With the coc on the case, a better 
understanding of the illness may not be 
too far away. In the meantime, CFs suf- 
ferers are getting impatient. “The surveil- 
lance program is better than nothing,” 








| Says 37-year-old Barry Sleight, a CFs pa- 


tient and lobbyist in Bethesda, Md., “but 
it needs to be expanded. My God, this is 
an epidemic.” — By Linda Williams. 
With reporting by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles 





= Science 





A Window 
On the Mind 


Researchers manage to grow 
brain cells in the laboratory 
nlike most other kinds of cells, the 


U neurons that make up the adult cen- 
tral nervous system do not divide and mul- 
tiply. Once they die, they cannot be re- 
placed —a fact that makes brain and spinal 
damage so devastating. But, in an unprece- 
dented experiment, scientists at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Medicine chanced 
upon a kind of human brain cell that could 
be nourished and cultivated. The research- 
ers have kept a laboratory culture of the 
neurons alive—and multiplying —for near- 





ly two years. The new technique, reported | 





last week in Science, should make it easier 
for scientists to study how the cells func- 
tion and could someday lead to better 
treatments for nervous-system injuries and 
disorders. 

The Johns Hopkins cells originally 
came from the brain of an 18-month-old 
girl. In 1988 the child, who suffered uncon- 
trollable seizures, had nearly one-third of 
her right cortex removed. Within minutes 
of the surgery, Solomon Snyder, director 
of the Johns Hopkins department of 
neuroscience, and his colleagues had the 
tissue in the lab. There the team used a 
blender to separate the gray matter into in- 
dividual cells and soaked them in a combi- 
nation of growth hormones and nutrients. 
Although most of the cells died within 
three weeks, two clusters survived and 
have since flourished. 

Cells from the lab-grown culture, which 





can be shared with other research centers, | 


may help scientists explore the causes of 
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such debilitating diseases as Alzheimer’s, 
Huntington’s and multiple sclerosis. And 
testing the effects of various chemicals on 
neurons could speed the development of 
drug therapies. One of the most exciting 
prospects: the possibility of learning how 
to introduce new genes into the cultured 
cells and then use those cells as a replace- 
ment for brain tissue lost because of illness 
or injury. Already researchers are explor- 
ing the idea of inserting a gene to stimulate 
the production of dopamine, a chemical 
that is in short supply in the brains of pa- 
tients with Parkinson’s disease. 





s a first step in this line of research, 

Snyder is considering injecting al- 
tered cells into the brains of rats. It will be 
years before similar experiments can be 
done in humans. But in the meantime, the 
new technique promises great advances 
in knowledge of how the human mind 
works. s 











So youre the guys opening that temporary office out West? 


You're going to need office furniture. nary new program that we're pioneer- comparison. Nobody can out-gun 
That’s when we ride to the rescue. ing, Rent- To-Own. It’ like buying us on delivery either. Try 24 hours! 


We're America’s furniture rental your office furniture-without a By the way, Aaron Rents & Sells is 

leader. major capital outlay. your best bet for residential furniture, 
We offer a whole range of styles. You can also buy furniture out- too. So, don’t make a move without us. 

Traditional to contemporary. You right from our showrooms. We offer 

choose brand new office furniture- famous brands, and we also man- 





then rent it by the month. Or you ufacture our own. Nobody can match 
can take advantage of an extraordi- our quality on a dollar to dollar 







Call 1-800-545-8014 
For Our Free Brochure 
And For The Location 

Of The Nearest Showroom. 


Because Everybody Shouldnt Buy, Aaron Rents & Sells 


Office & Residential Furniture 














He helped capture and convict 
70 car thieves and save over 200 
cars from “chop shops." It was one 
of many sting actions Continental 
has co-sponsored to fight a crime 
that costs consumers and insurers 
billions of dollars a year. 

Chris Scaturo, 
our director of 
security and 
a former FBI 
special agent, 
conceived the 
operation. 
Undercover 
local New 
Jersey police baited the thieves 
into selling their “hot” cars—and 
identifying themselves, Later the 
police hired them ostensibly to 
drive the stolen cars to a nearby 
port. The thieves boarded 
trucks, thinking they were being 
taken to a car-storage facility. 
Surprise! They went to a jail 
instead, and were convicted on 
videc taped evidence. 

Continental has a lot of dedi- 
cated people like Chris—they’ve 
helped make us a leading 
property /casualty insurer. They 
are a major reason why we're a 
strong, solid company...why, 
for over 135 years, we’ve met our 
obligations. To our customers, 
employees, distributors and 
shareholders. 


OUR CHRIS SCATURO MAY BE THE REASON YOUR CAR 
DOESN'T GET STOLEN TONIGHT. 





r) =P Continental 
Insurance. 


There when it counts. 

















Volvo HasBuilt A 





Rep 


Volvo 240 





ion For 


Accidents, Subaru Has Built 


utation For Avoiding Them. 


The Volvo 240 has done a fine job 
of surviving accidents. And we, at 
Subaru, have always admired that. 

So we gave the new Subaru 
Legacy unibody construction like 
the Volvo 240. 

But at Subaru, we think there’s 
something even better than surviving 
accidents. And that’s not getting into 
them in the first piace. 

So unlike the 240, the Subaru 
Legacy offers an optional anti-lock 
braking system (ABS). A feature that 
pumps your brakes automatically for 
maximum maneuverability and gives 
you much greater steering mtrol 
during heavy braking. 

Unlike the 240, the Subaru Legacy 


is available with full-time four wheel 
drive. A more civilized form of four 
wheel drive giving you greater trac- 
tion on smooth high speed highways 
as well as on washboard dirt roads.’ 

And unlike most cars in the world, 
the Subaru Legacy comes with both 
four wheel disc brakes and indepen- 
dent suspension. 

At Subaru, we know that even cars 
not involved in accidents can eventu- 
ally come apart. So every Subaru is 
put t ogether to stay together through 
conditions which drive other cars 
into the ground. Of course, we can’t 
guarantee how long every one of our 
cars will last. But we do know 93% of 
all Subaru cars registered in America 


*RI Ik & Co. 


since 1979 are still on the road.* 

And the new Subaru Legacy may 
even surpass that record for durability. 
A Subaru Legacy has broken the FIA 
World Speed/Endurance record by 
running 19 days at an average speed 
of 138.8 mph fe # more than 62,000 
miles. ** 

So you see, it wasn’t just accidents 
the Subaru Legacy was designed to 
avoid. But junk yards as well. 


Statistics, July 1, 1988. ** Validated by the 
rernationale De [Automobile 


Subaru Legacy 


We Built Our Reputation By 
Building A Better Car. 


Feder 




















———— Religion 





Catholicism’s Black Maverick 





Amid charges of scandal, a breakaway priest seeks a bishopric 


U ntil last year George Augustus Stall- 
ings Jr. was one of the most visible 
black priests in America’s Roman Catholic 
Church. Today the flamboyant Washing- 
| ton preacher is the church’s leading rene- 
gade. Stallings last July spurned church or- 
ders and formed his own African- 
American Catholic Congregation. This 
week he plans to push his defiance one step 


further by having himself consecrated a | 


bishop. What's more, the 42-year-old 
priest has just become embroiled in scan- 
dal: a series in the Washington Post last 
| week accused Stallings of questionable fi- 


| nancial dealings and homosexual impro- | 


SIPA 


ROBERT TRIPPETT 





The founding father leads worship at Imani Temple 





A press bid to “destroy and defame” black males? 


prieties with three persons, one of them re- 
portedly eleven years old when the 
relationship began. 

Stallings originally based his break with 
Rome on what he called the Catholic 
Church’s unwillingness to recognize the 
spiritual needs of African Americans. He 
also complained that the church did not 
recognize and nurture talent (presumably 
his own) and that James Cardinal Hickey 
had insisted he undergo psychiatric treat- 
ment. According to the Post, Hickey made 
the demand after years of frustration over 
Stallings’ Lone Ranger tactics. Especially 
disturbing to Hickey, said the Post, were 
Stallings’ refusal to live in a rectory and 
questions about whether the priest’s ex- 
pensively decorated private residence had 
been partly funded by church offerings. 
The archdiocese also received repeated al- 


legations about homosexual activity but 
was unable to substantiate them. 
Stallings characterized the Post's re- 


porting as another “effort on the part of 


white media to discredit, destroy and de- 
fame African-American male leadership.” 
He added, “After prayer, and consultation 
with my lawyer, I can’t comment directly 
on the Post article.” When the paper first 
published allegations of homosexuality last 
September, Stallings demanded that ad- 
| vertisers boycott the Post. The Archdio- 
| cese of Washington has maintained silence 
| on the financial and sexual charges. 

The allegations could slow or even re- 
verse the growth of Stallings’ em- 
pire. Since founding his original 
Imani Temple, which meets in a 
rented community center, Stallings 
has established satellite congrega- 
tions in Norfolk, Va., Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. To date he has 
attracted several thousand disci- 
ples, both ex-Catholics and ex- 
Protestants. Stallings says he gives 
eight or ten speeches a month 
around the U.S., and each time he 
speaks, local blacks want to set up 
churches. But the priest of a sec- 
ond African-American congrega- 
tion in Washington forsook Stall- 
ings last year. 

Last February, after Stallings 
proclaimed his total split from 
Rome on the Phil Donahue show, 
the archdiocese excommunicated 
him and all Catholics in his flock. 
At that time, the priest announced 
that his organization had aban- 
doned Catholic teachings against 
abortion, birth control, homosexual 
activity and remarriage after di- 
vorce. His planned consecration as a bish- 
op this week is to be performed by a like- 
minded prelate from an obscure white 
denomination, Archbishop Richard 
Bridges of the Independent Old Catholic 
Church in Highland, Calif. As a bishop, 
Stallings will be able to ordain his own 
schismatic priests. 

Though the newborn denomination is 
mostly middle class, says Stallings, it wants to 
offer “spiritual and cultural liberation” to 
poorer blacks as well. Says he: “We teach 
them that they can free themselves through 
their unique history and culture.” Unfortu- 
nately, the pressing need for such cultural af- 
firmation among the nation’s 2 million black 
Catholics has become obscured, both by 
Stallings’ schism and by the moral accusa- 
tions against him. By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Updated vows: temple wedding in Utah 


Women’s Rites 





The Mormons modernize a 
supersecret ceremony 
ews have bar mitzvah, Catholics have 


J confirmation, and Mormons have ... 
endowment. Never heard of it? Not surpris- 
ing, since this coming-of-age rite for all reg- 
ular church members occurs only in temples 
that are strictly off limits to nonbelievers, 
and initiates vow to die rather than reveal 
details of the ceremony. Despite the secrecy 
shroud, news has leaked that Mormon offi- 
cials last month instituted the most sweep- 
ing ritual changes in a century. 

Among other things, the church de- 
leted the pledge of wifely obedience de- 
manded of women, who typically undergo 
endowment prior to temple marriage. Now 
women merely join the men in pledging 
obedience to God. Another key change oc- 
curs in a dramatic representation showing 
a polytheistic Elohim dispatching Jehovah 
and Michael to create the world, The scene 
in which Satan pays a Protestant preacher 
to lure Mormons from their faith is out, 
perhaps because it offended converts from 
Protestantism. (The Latter-Day Saints still 
hold theirs to be the only authentic form of 
Christianity.) 

The endowment has been altered over 
the decades, most notably by eliminating 
the oath to avenge church prophets and 
blood-curdling secrecy vows (“We agree 
that our throats be cut from ear to ear”). 
Ritual secrets are believed to let a Mor- 
mon pass into the highest levels of heaven. 
After performing the rite for themselves, 
Mormons may repeat it over and over for | 
the vicarious benefit of dead relatives. But | 
by some accounts, the number performing | 
such “temple work” has been falling off. A | 
briefer, modernized ritual could help re- | 
verse that trend. Says Mormon author Al- 
len Roberts: “The ceremony is less harsh, 
less threatening, less offensive.” s 
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The Japanese and Germans created a new class of luxury...We thought that was a good idea. 
They priced them higher than most people’s salaries... We thought that was a lousy idea. 





Introducing LeBaron Sedan. 


Chrysler engineers America’s 
nee Css of Luxury, 


$15,995 


Have you seen the prices of 
those new luxury imports? Some- 
one sure has a yen to make a big 
dent in your budget. 

But not us. At Chrysler, we engi- 
neer even our most luxurious cars 
to be fairly priced and affordable. 


Yet under the hood of the new 





*On new ‘90 dealer stock. Short-term financing for qualified retail buyers through Chrysler Credit. “*Base sticker price 





Optional seating shown 


LeBaron Sedan you'll find a power- 
ful fuel-injected V-6 so impeccably 
engineered it literally purrs. The 
controlling genius, however, is 
Chrysler's four-speed automatic 
transmission. This masterpiece of 
modern technology constantly 


senses and adapts to changes in 


Title 


speed and driving situation for a 
remarkably smooth ride. 
Engineering the driver’s environ- 


ment was just as carefully consid- 






Driver-side ax bag 
Inflates wn 50 milliseconds. 


ered. That’s why there's an air bag, 
standard. The seats aren’t merely a 
luxury indulgence. They’re 
thoughtfully designed with an 
adjustable driver’s lumbar support. 
Also standard. Creature comforts 
include air-conditioning, tilt steer- 
ing, electronic speed control and an 
AM/FM stereo cassette. Again, all 
standard in LeBaron Sedan’s very 
reasonable price. 

Because no matter what our 
friends from Japan and Germany 
think, we don’t think this new class 


of luxury should cost a small for- 


tune. Or even a year’s salary. 
W7O 


4 
For information, please call 2 
1-800-4A-CHRYSLER |chryster 


Available at your Chrysler -Plymouth Dealer 


Advantage: Chrysler. 


s, destination charges extra 
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The Price of Freedom 


Immigration laws are fueling a lucrative black market in human cargo 





By RICHARD BEHAR 


hortly before midnight on April 7, 

a chartered Boeing 707 took off 

from the Dominican Republic, 

bound for Montreal. Inside the 
cabin rode 47 Chinese, all of them sitting 
comfortably in the first-class section. The 
cockpit crew thought they were viPs, but as 
soon as the plane was in the air, the passen- 
gers began shredding the fake British 
Hong Kong passports that had got them 
this far and took turns flushing the illegal 
documents down the toilets. Upon arrival, 
the passengers—mainland Chinese citi- 
zens who had paid as much as $20,000 cach 
for their journey to freedom—pleaded for 
refugee status to immigration agents, who 
promptly arrested them. Never before had 
so many illegal aliens been nabbed trying 
to enter Canada in such grand style. 

The alleged mastermind of this scheme 
| was a man who knows a good business op- 
| portunity when he sees one: Panama’s Ma- 
| nuel Antonio Noriega. U.S. immigration of- 
ficials suspect that the 47 aliens were 
ultimately headed for New York City’s Chi- 
natown and were customers of a lucrative 
passport-for-sale racket run for several years 
by Noriega and his cronies. If the deposed 
strongman was truly a “people-smuggling”’ 
kingpin as a sideline to his alleged drug-traf- 
ficking business, he was simply cashing in on 
the upper niche of an industry that is boom- 
ing at every level. In March federal agents in 
Atlanta raided an Eastern Airlines flight 
twice in two days, seizing 100 illegal aliens, 
including several Romanians who had paid 
$6,000 apiece for a secret twelve-day odyssey 
through such cities as East Berlin, Havana 
and Mexico City. 

Borne into the U.S. on private jets, in- 
side the scuzzy trunks of old cars or even 
on flimsy rubber rafts equipped with cellu- 
lar phones, the shipments of human cargo 
are surging. The Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986 was supposed to stem 
this tide, mostly by beefing up enforcement 
| and nabbing employers who hire these 

aliens. But the number of illegals appre- 
hended by federal agents, 954,000 in 1989, 
is suddenly rising sharply. In a perverse 
way, IRCA has enhanced the smuggling 
trade by motivating undocumented aliens 
to plan their trips more carefully. Result: 
up to half the estimated 3 million illegals 
entering the U.S. successfully each year— 








perhaps 25% of them permanently—are 
now smuggler assisted. The sordid trade 
reaps as much as $1 billion in annual reve- 
nues and uses such tools as safe-house ho- 
tels, bribes, fake documents and even in- 
voluntary servitude. 

From Guatemala to Thailand to Mexi- 
co, smugglers brazenly promote their ser- 
vices in newspapers or on radio stations. In 
Manila former U.S. embassy employees 
advertise their own smuggling operation 
on storefronts right across from the embas- 
sy. As in any other industry, a global pric- 
ing system has evolved. At the top: Chinese 
citizens from Taiwan, Hong Kong or the 
People’s Republic, who generally pay 
$20,000 to $38,000 apiece. At the bottom: 
Mexicans and Dominicans, who are 
brought into the U.S. for $50 to $1,000. 
“It’s a sliding scale depending on how far 
you travel and how familiar you are with 
the system,” says David Simcox of the Cen- 
ter for Immigration Studies. Adds Douglas 
Massey, an immigration expert and sociol- 
ogist at the University of Chicago: “I don’t 
think Congress intended to create a black 
market, but it seems that IRCA’s only im- 
pact has been to increase the efficiency and 
the cost of illegal entry.” 

Several major people-smuggling cases 
show how rewarding the business has be- 
come. Just since 1988, authorities have ar- 
rested 30 smugglers along the U.S.-Cana- 











U.S. agents captured | Chinese aliens being carried in car trunks from Toronto to Niagara, N.Y. 


dian border. The top gun: Cheng Chui- 
Ping, 41, a woman who was nabbed in 
Vancouver in December. Cheng, who be- 
gan life as a peasant in southern China’s 
Fujian province, has allegedly built a $30 
million fortune by smuggling thousands of 
Chinese into New York City. Cheng has 
gone free on $50,000 bail, and officials fear 
that she is back in business. “Cheng is the 
biggest we've ever arrested, but she’s not 
even at the top of her own organization,” 
says Bruce Nicholl, head of Operation 
Dragon, a major probe by the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service into Asian peo- 
ple smuggling. 

The Noriega scheme may have been 
even larger than Cheng’s, The INs believes 
former top officers of the Panama Defense 
Forces sold Panamanian immigration doc- 
uments to refugees from both China and 
Cuba in a scam that netted them more than 
$300 million since 1985, These U.S.-bound 
refugees paid as much as $10,000 for a 
tourist visa, plus an additional $10,000 to 
$15,000 for a Panamanian passport. 
Among the implicated schemers is Norie- 
ga’s cousin Ciro Noriega Quintero, the for- 
mer Panamanian consul general to Hong 
Kong. “Manuel Noriega was the king of 
alien smuggling,” says Robert Penland, 
who retired last month as the INs’s assis- 
tant commissioner for antismuggling. 
“When he was deposed, there were 12,000 








| In the sting, called Operation Rounder, Immigration officials posed as drivers. 
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from $50 to $1,000 





Yugoslavs 


Central and Portuguese 
South Americans Indians 
Pakistanis 


Mexicans, Dominicans Bangladeshis 


Chinese and 4,000 Cubans just stranded in 
the pipeline in Panama.” Since then, other 
smuggling organizations have moved in to 
pick up the slack. 

Not all aliens can afford to travel in 
style. INS agents recently discovered con- 
tracts that detail the terms of involuntary 
servitude involving poor Chinese aliens in 
New York City. In Mexico aliens who try to 
cross the border on foot are often robbed, 
sometimes by policemen who then turn 
them in, for payoffs of $30 to $40 per head, 
to smuggling organizations that take the 
aliens into the U.S. For this reason, many 
aliens arriving in Los Angeles from Mexico 
no longer carry cash. Instead, they are held 
hostage until smuggling fees are paid by 
relatives. The smugglers typically cram 20 
to 30 aliens in each padlocked room for 
days on end, leaving them to sleep and def- 
ecate on the floor. Occasionally, their 
heads are shaved in order to subjugate 
them. “It’s human cargo, one of the most 
despicable things on the face of the earth,” 
says Gerald Klippness, a Los Angeles Ins 
official. “These aliens don’t have any idea 
what's in store for them.” 

Some smugglers actually capitalize on 
specific IRCA programs. Max Dulay, a trav- 
el agent in Manila, earned $3 million bring- 
ing 300 to 400 Filipinos into the U.S. over a 
two-year period ending with his arrest in 
1988. Dulay cashed in on the Special Agri- 
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Authorities found 93 Hispanic illegals held captive in a small house in Fullerton, Calif. 


from $10,000 to $20,000 





from $20,000 to $38,000 
from $15,000 to $20,000 






Filipinos Poles 


Iranians 
Koreans $20,000 


Chinese 


According to the Immigration and Naturalization Service, these 
rough estimates are the range of prices for smuggling 


one person into the U.S., including phony documentation. 


THE HIGH COST OF LEAVING 


The price smugglers charge for trans- 
porting aliens to the U.S. depends on 
several factors. Among them: 


@ The distance of travel to the U.S. 

® The degree of difficulty in escaping the original 
country. 

@ The relative wealth of most aliens seeking to 
leave that country, as well as the ability of 
relatives in the U.S. to help pay. 

@ The familiarity of aliens with the smuggling 
system. If they know how it works, the price is 
apt to be lower. 

@ The availability of work in the U.S. If a job is 
waiting, the price is higher. 


cultural Workers program, which gave le- 
gal status to farm workers who could claim 
at least 90 days of employment in the U.S. 
prior to 1986. Dulay used fake passports to 
bring small groups of Filipinos to Los An- 
geles (and sometimes to New York City 
and Chicago). He then transported them 
to a farm in central California for an exten- 
sive orientation program that included 
physicals, a package of back-dated docu- 
ments, tours of farms and briefings on how 
to answer questions from Immigration 
agents. Overall, the SAW program attract- 
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Their eleven smugglers received jail terms that averaged just six months. 





TIME Chart by 
‘Steve Hart 


ed 1.3 million applicants, as many as 90% 
of them fraudulent. 

Even so, IRCA supporters insist that the 
law has helped solve the problem. Since 
1987, IRCA has allowed 3 million undocu- 
mented aliens to obtain legal status. During 
that time, the number of aliens captured an- 
nually fell by half, from a peak of 1.8 million 
in 1986. Although supporters applaud this as 
proof that would-be illegals are staying 
home, a more plausible explanation is that 
the legalization program helped to aug- 
ment—not reduce—the illicit flow. Even 
more telling, the influx is rising once again. 
Since December, the ins’ monthly appre- 
hension figures are averaging 50% higher 
than the year before. “It’s getting back to 
business as usual,” warns Arthur Helton, an 
immigration expert at the Lawyers Commit- 
tee for Human Rights. 

IRCA Was also supposed to increase the 
ranks of border-patrol agents within the 
INS to as many as 6,000. Congress never 
provided the funding, however, and to- 
day's 3,800 agents are overworked and de- 
moralized. INS agents are now up in arms 
over a proposed reorganization scheme 
that will merge the prestigious antismug- 
gling units into the larger bureaucracy. 
“Here in Los Angeles, the alien capital of 
America, the Act has had no impact in de- 
terring smuggling,” asserts Thomas 
Gaines, a 30-year INS veteran who retired 
recently as head of the largest antismug- 
gling unit. “Enforcement is an absolute di- 
saster, and we don’t have anywhere near 
the personnel we need. As for the reorga- 
nization, many insiders just see this as a 
disguise for cutting costs even further.” 

IRCA set fines and jail terms for em- 
ployers who knowingly hire illegal aliens, 
but the law is a sieve. It requires only that 
the boss examine any two of 17 proofs of 
citizenship, some of which, baptismal cer- 
tificates for example, have thousands of ac- 
ceptable variations. This has produced a 
cottage industry in bogus documents. The 
INS, which estimates that more than 
500,000 aliens have used fake papers, is 
now confiscating more than 10,000 such 
documents annually (plus 5,000 smuggler- 
owned cars) just at the main San Diego 
border crossing. Illegals without fake doc- 
uments often work instead at newly prolif- 
erating sweatshops. A recent Government 
study estimates that as many as 7,000 
sweatshops operate in New York City and 
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Los Angeles alone. “Before IRCA, at least 
we had the semblance of competition in 
the workplace,” says Muzaffar Chishti, an 
immigration specialist with the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
“Now, many illegal workers are segregated 
to sweatshops where employers hold them 
at their mercy.” 

Those employers who openly defy the 
INS often find that it has no teeth. Since 
1986, the INs has fined roughly 5,000 em- 
ployers, but a study by the Rand Corp. and 
the Urban Institute shows that the aver- 
age penalty was a mere $850 in an alien- 
saturated city like San Antonio. No em- 
ployers anywhere in the U.S. have gone to 
jail for breaking that law. Even the smug- 
glers have little to fear: a six-month sus- 





pended sentence is typical for a first of- 
fense, while some violators get only 
probation. “U.S. attorneys along the bor- 
der plea-bargain these cases away,” says 
immigration expert Simcox. “A smuggler 
often gets off with the confiscation of his 
vehicle, which is seen as just a cost of doing 
business.” In the case of Filipino smuggler 
Dulay, federal agents seized $165,000 in 
his savings account, plus four cars. Dulay 
was sentenced to 21 months in jail and will 
probably go free in August. 

Is there a solution to alien-smuggling 
that won't bleed taxpayers? Only one: Let 
more aliens in. Illegals now make up as 
much as 6% of the U.S. work force. Some 
immigration experts, most notably Julian 
Simon, a professor of business at the Uni- 





versity of Maryland, predict that as the 
baby boomers age and the birthrate falls, 
the labor market will tighten and “employ- 
ers will cry out for workers.” The Kennedy- 
Simpson bill being considered by the 
House sets an annual “flexible” cap of 
about 630,000 legal immigrants per year, 
far less than the U.S. economy could ab- 
sorb. Moreover, several new books refute 
the contention that immigrants displace 
U.S. workers or burden the welfare system. 
According to recent studies, immigrants 
are more likely than U.S.-born citizens to 
start new businesses. If so many people are 
desperate to enter the U.S. by any means 
possible, then the best way to fight the 
black market in human cargo is to open up 
more legitimate means of entry. Ct 





Baby, You’re a Rich Man Still 











E ven for a billionaire, the $600 million 
penalty that junk-bond king Michael 
Milken has agreed to pay is a breathtaking 
sum. Milken will be forfeiting more money 
than any other felon in history. By another 
measure, the penalty is even larger than 
Union Carbide’s $470 million settlement of- 
fer for the Bhopal disaster. Yet Milken’s 
fortune, which has been estimated at 
$1.2 billion, is by no means wiped out. 
The frugal financier, who invested his 
monumental income instead of 
spending it, possesses an intricate web 
of assets that have been well sheltered 2 
| from taxes and prying cyes. At the 

least, Milken is likely to remain acen- 3 
timillionaire, a famous philanthropist 
and a formidable investor. 

To the workaholic Milken, 43, 
power is more precious than money, 
so his prison term is the real penalty. 
By pleading guilty to six counts of se- 
curities fraud (reduced from 98 crim- 
inal charges in the original indict- 
ment), Milken faces as much as 28 
years behind bars. But oddsmakers 
bet that when Milken is sentenced in 
October he will get five years and 
serve less than that. 

When he gets out, Milken can go 
back to tending a world-class fortune that 
began with a $25,000 salary when he joined 
Drexel Burnham Lambert in 1970. While 
he was head of Drexel’s junk-bond depart- 
ment, his compensation zoomed from 
$45.7 million in 1983 to more than $550 
million in 1987, the highest annual pay- 
check in corporate history. All told, he 
earned $1.1 billion during those golden 
years. 

Milken did not fritter money away on 
Gulfstreams and private islands as most ty- 
coons do. He formed partnerships to invest 











After paying the biggest fine ever, Milken won't go begging 


in everything from furriers to California 
real estate. His family’s holdings include 
the five-story building that housed Drexel’s 
Beverly Hills offices, along with several ad- 
jacent structures. (Milken picked up extra 
cash by renting the buildings to Drexel for 
about $11.2 million from 1984 to 1988.) 
The complex at Wilshire Boulevard and 


1987 


Rodeo Drive now has an estimated value 
of roughly $85 million. 

Another gauge of Milken’s wealth is 
the Foundation of the Milken Families, a 
group of four charitable funds. With total 
assets of about $350 million, the founda- 
tion has dispensed $45 million in dona- 
tions. Among Milken’s favorite charities: 
the United Way of Los Angeles and the 
University of Pennsylvania, where Milken 
attended the Wharton School. 

Milken has already made what 
amounts to a whopping down payment on 
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MAKING A 
FORTUNE 


Direct compensation from 
Drexel Burnham Lambert 


1983 
$45.7 million 
1984 
$123.8 million 
1985 
$135.3 million 
1986 
$294.8 million 
$550.1 million 


For the workaholic financier, prison will be the real penalty 


his penalty. When he was indicted on rack- 
eteering charges last year, Milken prom- 
ised to post $700 million to keep prosecu- 
tors from seizing his assets. So far he has 
handed over $300 million in cash plus an 
10U for another $300 million. The remain- 
ing $100 million was in the form of Drexel 
stock, which became worthless when the 
firm went bankrupt last February. Result: 
Milken has in effect put up half of his $600 
million fine. 

Even so, he may be due for a colossal 
tax break. Since $400 million of his penalty 
will be set aside for compensation of inves- 
tors who suffered from Milken’s 
schemes, the money can be treated as 
a tax-deductible business expense. 
Milken could thus be eligible for up 
to $112 million in tax write-offs. 
“This is what happens when you have 
corporate criminals whose penalty is 
basically monetary,” declares Mi- 
chael Waldman, a tax specialist for 
Public Citizen, a Washington-based 
consumer group. “They hire the best 
lawyers and tax advisers money can 
buy to figure out ways to deprive so- 
ciety of its debt, in years and dollars.” 

Legal fees are probably Milken’s 
biggest regular expense right now. 
For a tycoon, he lives a relatively 
modest life with his wife Lori and 
three children in a_ five-bedroom 
house in the Los Angeles suburb of 
Encino. When Milken was the most 
powerful financier in America, a 
bodyguard drove him to his office by 4:30 
a.m. in a limousine. But those days are be- 
hind him. Under terms of the settlement, 
the Government has permanently barred 
Milken from the securities business. Yet if 
Milken ever does run a little low, he could 
always call on his brother Lowell, who 
earned more than $102 million at Drexel 
from 1984 through 1987. As part of the plea 
agreement, all charges against Milken’s sib- 
ling were dropped. — By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
James Willwerth/Los Angeles 
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Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


Go Slow! That S&L Junk Is Worth Something 


MH aving been repeatedly underestimated, the size of the 
savings and loan bailout—at the $500 billion so often 
cited—may finally be a bit overblown. 

For one thing, calling the cost to taxpayers $500 billion is 

sort of like calling your $150,000 mortgage a $500,000 prob- 
lem because that’s how much, with interest, it will cost to re- 
pay. But other factors may also eventually contain the vast 
damage that has unquestionably been done. (The damage is 
not that S&Ls have failed; we had too many S&Ls anyway. 
The damage is in half-built or largely vacant shopping centers 
and office towers no one wants or needs—all those resources 
misdirected when, as always, there was so much that did need 
doing.) 
> First, some of the S&L assets are good. For exam- 
ple: the home of David Paul, until recently chairman 
of Miami’s CenTrust Savings. CenTrust is the thrift 
that it’s estimated will cost taxpayers $2 billion; Paul 
is the man who bought a $13 million Rubens for 
the bank but hung it in his home for safe- 
keeping. And what a home! I was only al- 
lowed to see the guesthouse— 
8,200 sq. ft.—which the real es- 
tate agent thought was unoccu- 
pied. Instead, we found toddlers 
downstairs with a nanny and, up- 
stairs, a freshly unmade bed with 
a large gun tossed casually in 
the middle. (“This is the bed- 
room; this is the bathroom; 
this is the gun.”) If CenTrust’s 
mortgage on this property be- 
comes an asset of the Resolu- 
tion Trust Company, the 
agency formed by Congress 
to liquidate failed S&Ls, 
the RTC should recoup 
at least a good portion 
of the loan. 
> Second, some decent 
people are work- 
ing on the problem. 
One of them is William Seidman, the chief U.S. banking regu- 
lator, who has generally been frank and realistic in trying to 
handle the mess—too frank and realistic for President Bush, 
who aims to replace him with William Taylor, a low-key Fed- 
eral Reserve veteran. But, however long Seidman stays, thou- 
sands of other professionals are involved in the bailout. Faced 
with the task of recruiting staff at a fraction of the pay they'd 
earn in private industry (running S&Ls into the ground, say), 
the RTC has, sensibly, been luring seasoned executives out of 
retirement. Further, as required by law, the agency has been 
farming out most of the task to the private sector, where a 
growing army of appraisers, attorneys, property managers and 
real estate agents is massing to evaluate, manage and obtain 
fair value for RTC assets. These folks will, collectively, reap bil- 
lions in fees from the RTC. But it may not be unreasonable to 
think that most of them will do a conscientious job for the tax- 
payer in return. 

The rt is criticized for moving too slowly, but at least 
when it comes to some of its assets, slowly is just the right pace. 
A rush to sell could lower real estate prices, forcing new de- 































faults and a downward spiral. It is thus somewhat alarming to 
note that this is exactly the direction the RTC of late seems to 
be heading. As Barron’s subtly headlined its April 30 cover sto- 
ry on the agency: SELL! SELL! SELL! 

One of the RTc’s dumber moves is the project of some 
well-meaning but impatient Harvard business school students: 
a huge property auction scheduled for this summer. It’s 
bound to attract wide news coverage, and that risks headlines 
like: RTC AUCTION FAILS TO DRAW BIDDERS and UNCLE SAM 
HOLDS A FIRE SALE. Conceivably, all the properties will fetch 
high prices. But why risk damaging the perceived value of all 
the rest of the property the RTC has for sale? 

Similarly, the RTC has begun a push to sell off its junk 
bonds. Dumb! Unlike a foreclosed home with a leaky roof, 
junk bonds need no maintenance. The rtc should just 
keep them. Some will pay interest (at fabulously high 
rates) and then go bust; others will go bust right away; 
still others may actually one day be redeemed at par. 
But the only way to sell them now is at prices so cheap 
that they're attractive to buyers, and if they're attrac- 

tive, why not keep them? The junk-bond market is al- 
ready so weak, it seriously threatens the insurance 
industry. It needs no additional selling pressure 
from Uncle Sam. 
Other assets the RTC could hang on to are raw 
land and credit-card debt. Admittedly, these are 
tiny pieces of the pie, but 
raw land doesn’t deterio- 
rate. Why rush to sell it? 
And as for the credit 
cards, can’t you just see it? 
“Dear Cardholder: Your 
Visa account has been assumed 
by the United States of America. 
Overdue balances will be assigned to 
the Internal Revenue Service for col- 
lection.”’ I'm just kidding, of 
course, I think, but c’mon. Bad 
debts would drop through the 
floor. It would be the most prof- 
itable credit-card operation in the 
country, and the taxpayers would own it! 

The thing about going slowly is that, with a bit of luck and 
growth and inflation, time alone can solve problems that fire 
sales would only compound, Take the farm crisis in 1986. 
Farm loans were going bad by the thousands; farm-state banks 
were closing; agencies of the Federal Government owned vast 
tracts of farmland throughout the Midwest. Nobody wanted to 
buy. Yet four years later, in part because the Government did 
not rush to sell, the price of farmland is up substantially. 

Yes, money-losing thrifts should be shuttered or sold 
forthwith. Yes, properties must be responsibly maintained. 
And, yes, in any undertaking so vast, there will inevitably be 
bumbling and horror stories. But the RTC ought not to rush to 
sell assets or call loans that, with a little patience and manage- 
ment, may slowly work out. The alternative is so dire as to be 
unacceptable. And seeing the risks, it’s hard to imagine that 
the Federal Reserve, too, won't be doing what it can to keep 
real estate prices from collapsing. 

My money’s on the Fed and the Rrc—but I'm hedging 
my bets. 2 
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Some of the best features of our copiers 
don’t come in the box. 


When you buy a copier, don’t forget 
you're also buying a company. 


And when the name on the box is 
Xerox, you get a lot more than a copier. 
You get a company dedicated to your 
complete satisfaction. 


For example, only Xerox offers a three- 
year warranty on all desktop copiers 
that it makes—that’s 12 times longer 
than any other manufacturer. 


Xerox also guarantees copy quality. 
So you can be sure your 20,000th copy 
will be just as good as your first. 


Equally unique is our guarantee to 
provide parts and service for all our 


copiers for up to seven years. 


Add to that the fact that every Xerox 
copier is backed by the best supplies 
and the best service organization in the 
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And that—when it comes to documents 
—no company has more experience than 
Xerox. 


All of which are just a few of the 
reasons that Xerox was recently honored 
with the Malcolm Baldrige National 
Quality Award. 


So make your next copier a Xerox. 
And get the best features in a copier 
plus the best features in a company. 
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Walking on air in cushioned pumps from Naturalizer, left; U.S. Shoe, middle three; and Rockport, right 


FOOTWEAR 


High-Heeled 
Sneakers 


High heels weren't designed for 
walking, so many women wear 
sneakers on their way to work. 
Now companies are making 
dress shoes with sneaker tech- 


nology. The result: walking 
pumps with extra cushioning in 
the soles and heels. Women are 
running to buy them at $65 to 
| $100 a pair. U.S. Shoe, which 
touts its Easy Spirit pumps with 
spots of women playing basket- 
ball in them, says sales of the 
shoes more than doubled last 
year. Brown Shoe’s Naturalizer 





AUTOMOBILES 


If They Rent, 
They May Buy 


For automakers, owning a rent- 
al-car company is a great way to 
showcase products. Ford has al- 
ready bought into Hertz, Gen- 
eral Motors is allied with Avis, 
and Chrysler owns Thrifty. Now 


a foreign manufacturer is get- | 


ting into the act. Last week Mit- 
subishi Motors became the first 
Japanese owner of a U.S. agen- 
cy when it bought control of 
Value Rent-A-Car for an un- 
disclosed sum, Mitsubishi cur- 
rently supplies 10% of Value’s 
20,000-car fleet, a share that 
will rise to 85% by year’s end. 
After the agency has used the 
cars, it will turn them over to 
the company’s dealer network 
for resale. And Mitsubishi 
hopes the arrangement will 
boost its profile by allowing 
renters to try out new models. 
The automaker hopes to sell 
200,000 vehicles in the U.S. this 
year, up from 150,000 in 1989. = 
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For hire: hot-selling Eclipse 
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Covering a Continent 


to the Max 


Europe on 
82¢ aWeek 


What's black and white and yel- 
low and blue and read all over 
Europe? British press baron 
Robert Maxwell hopes the an- 
swer to that riddle will soon be 


Capitalism, 1 
Cold War, O 


In the frigid climate of the cold 
war, the U.S. and its allies 
barred their companies from 
selling high-tech wares with po- 
tential military use to the Soviet 
Union and the nations of Eas- 
tern Europe. But the current 
thaw prompted the Bush Ad- 
ministration last week to pro- 
pose a relaxation of export 
controls on 43 of the 120 types 
of restricted products. Among 
them: personal computers, 
precision machine tools and 

















division quadrupled sales of its 
NaturalSport line when it add- 
ed TownWalker pumps to its 
collection. Says Leslie Smith, a 
product manager at Rockport, 
the trendy Massachusetts shoe- 
maker whose version is called 
Walking Pump: “Women are 
no longer ready to compromise 
their comfort.” = 





the European. Two years after 
announcing his intention to 
launch a Continent-wide news- 
paper, Maxwell will be bringing 
out the first issue on May 11. It 
will sell for the equivalent of 
82¢ U.S. a copy in European 
capitals. 

Like the /nternational Her- 
ald Tribune, that fixture of Con- 
tinental newsstands, the Euro- 
pean will be in English. Unlike 
its upscale competitor, Max- 
well’s paper will aim for the 
mass market, complete with 
eye-catching four-color photos. 

Maxwell had originally 
planned a daily with 650,000 
circulation. Instead, the Euro- 
pean will be a weekly, and ad- 
vertisers have been promised a 
circulation of 225,000. If the pa- 
per catches on, a daily Europe- 
an may be in the offing, as well 
as editions in other languages. = 





telecommunications equipment. 

The U.S. will present the 
plan next month to fellow 
members of the Coordinating 
Committee on Multilateral Ex- 
port Controls. Some U.S. busi- 
ness leaders and politicians ar- 
gued that the Administration’s 
proposal covered too few pro- 
ducts. Said Sam Gejdenson of 
Connecticut, chairman of the 
House Subcommittee on Inter- 


national Economic Policy and | 


Trade: “It is in the interest of 
the U.S. to provide advanced 
technology to the countries of 
Eastern Europe. The Presi- 
dent’s proposals don’t begin to 
meet the need.” a 








TAKEOVERS 


Raider, Raider, 
Go Away 


The ‘90s have spawned their 
first backlash movement 
against the merger mania of the 
"80s. Advocates of tough new 
antitakeover laws that are 
sprouting from Massachusetts 
to South Dakota claim that the 
legislation will prevent outsid- 
ers from looting local firms and 
throwing residents out of work. 
Critics are concerned that the 
rules will entrench inefficient 
corporate managers and drive 
investors elsewhere. 

The antitakeover trend got 
a big boost last week when the 
U.S. Supreme Court, in clear- 
ing the way for California to 
challenge the merger of two 
major supermarket chains, 
ruled unanimously that states 
can sue to prevent or undo anti- 
competitive mergers. “The 
court decision is a blockbust- 
er,” says Robert Litan, a senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institu- 
tion. “There are 50 loose can- 
nons out there, 50 attorneys 
general who can now stop a 
merger.” 

The most explosive example 
of how far states may go to re- 
pel raiders came two wecks ago, 
when Pennsylvania Governor 








Cheers for Pennsylvania's law 


Robert Casey signed into law 
the toughest antitakeover stat- 
ute in the U.S. The sweeping 
measure requires an investor 
who holds 20% or more of a 
company’s shares for less than 
two years to forfeit any profit 
on shares sold within 18 months 
of a failed takeover bid. The law 
would discourage takeover art- 
ists from launching a raid to 
drive up the price of a target 
company’s stock and then sell- 
ing out at a profit. ec 
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A Question 
Of Money 


Noriega’s lawyers renew the 
debate over frozen fees 


he Panama Defense Forces could not 

save his regime in the face of a U.S 
military assault. Now his high-powered le- 
gal defense team claims it may not be able 
to defend his case in the face of U.S. legal 
action. In a surprise move last week, Gen- 
eral Manuel Noriega’s lawyers asked to be 
excused from representing him against 
drug-trafficking charges in Miami. Rea- 
son: uncertain fees. Because of a sweeping 
U.S. Government freeze on the general’s 
assets, estimated at $20 million to $60 mil- 
lion, his lawyers maintained they could not 
be paid. Said defense attorney Steven Kol- 
lin: “I’ve been able to do very little because 
I need to travel and obtain a full-time staff 
of investigators. We've got warehouses of 
documents in Panama, but no one has 
been able to go down there and look at 
them.” The prosecution promptly labeled 
the pleas of poverty “inaccurate and mis- 


TMSRP excluding tax, license and transp. fee as of 1/17/90. Op 





The general's defense team threatens to walk off the case 





Confiscations are driving a wee 


leading.” To try to break the impasse, U.S. 
District Judge William Hoeveler ordered 
the Government to detail exactly what it 
had seized 

The imbroglio resurrected concerns 
among Noriega’s supporters about his abil- 


between attorneys and ¢ lients. 


ity to get a fair trial in 
the U.S. But more im- 
portant, it renewed 
some basic questions 
about the nation’s 
swecping forfeiture 
laws. Those statutes 
provide a mechanism 
for prosecutors in feder- 
al drug and racketeering 
cases to freeze any of a 
defendant's assets that 
they suspect to be fruits 
of the crime—even be- 
fore obtaining a convic- 
tion. The targeted assets 
may include funds that 
could be used to pay an 
attorney. As a_ result, 
says University of Flori- 
da law professor Fletch- 
er Baldwin, “federal 
prosecutors now have 
control not only over the 
defendant but also over 
the defendant’s attorneys.” 

It is the kind of control, say many ex- 
perts, that has hit the defense bar in the so- 
lar plexus and left many in the profession 
reeling. In the past year the threat of forfei- 
ture actions by the Government has forced 





many defense lawyers to diversify their 
practice and has even caused a few to bail 
out of big drug litigation. More important, 
it has plunged many attorneys into a sea of 
paper work to justify the source of their 
pay, pressuring some to avoid representing 
certain suspects and others to plea-bargain 
away their clients’ cases. 


he crisis erupted last June when the 

U.S. Supreme Court upheld the Com- 
prehensive Forfeiture Act of 1984. That 
law permits prosecutors to block a defen- 
dant’s allegedly ill-got funds—including 
moncy that could be used to pay attorneys’ 
fees—pending trial. In the event of a con- 
viction, the assets are confiscated for good. 
The statute, which applies to drug and 
racketeering offenses, seeks to stop mob- 
sters and drug kingpins from financing 
their defense with the fruits of their mis- 
deeds. Another purpose, law-enforcement 
officials maintain, is to bar them from 
transferring large chunks of their assets to 
their lawyers for safekeeping. 

But as the Noriega flap illustrates, the 
law also has the potential of blocking the 
funds that suspects need to hire the attor- 
neys of their choice. The measure, com- 
plains Neal Sonnett, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Criminal Defense 


Lawyers, “gives prosecutors the power to 
disqualify a Clarence Darrow while allowing 
a more pliable lawyer to remain in the case.” 





















Federal prosecutors insist they are 
merely using the law to seize dirty money 
from attorneys who ought to know better. 
But critics believe they see darker tactics at 
work. The feds “usually won't invoke for- 
feiture if you make a plea bargain,” ob- 
serves Miami lawyer Joel Hirschhorn. “But 
the minute you plead not guilty, they 
threaten you with going after the fee.” 
Noriega’s lawyers argue that the freezing 
of his assets may be part of just such a plea- 
bargaining ploy. They say it is 
preposterous for prosecutors 
to claim that Noriega’s money 
came only from drugs. 

The federal forfeiture laws 
have already changed the way 
many drug and racketeer de- 
fense lawyers do business. “If 
someone comes to hire me ina 
federal narcotics case, my first 
goal is to find out if the pay is 
legitimate,” says Orlando at- 
torney Cheney Mason. The 
forfeiture laws have also 
placed some practitioners on 
the defensive, quite literally. 
Since last year, Houston attorney Mike De- 
Geurin has been fighting the Justice De- 
partment over a subpoena to testify before 
a grand jury about the source of fees. The 
subpoena was served on him even before 
his client was indicted. The IRs is pressing 
criminal lawyers to reveal the identity of cli- 





General Manuel Noriega 





ents paying more than $10,000 in cash. To 
the dismay of the defense bar, carlier this 
year a federal judge in New York backed 
the Rs in this demand. 

Placing defense attorneys in an adver- 
sarial relationship with their clients over 
the origin of funds raises serious concerns. 
Warns Tulsa lawyer Allen Smallwood: “If 
I'm subject to spilling my guts about my cli- 
ent’s secrets every time the U.S. Attorney 

| taps me on the shoulder, it drives a wedge 
between me and my client.” It 
drives a wedge, say many le- 
gal experts, that cracks a big 
hole in both the Sixth 
Amendment right to counsel 
and the attorney-client privi- 
lege of confidentiality. 

Prosecutors maintain 
that public defenders are 
available to replace private 
attorneys who dump clients 
with allegedly tainted funds. 
But critics note that public 
defenders, paid by taxpay- 
ers, are already swamped by 
the cases of the indigent. 
Moreover, says Noriega lawyer Kollin: 
“The Government picks the top of their 
crop to prosecute a defendant like Nor- 
iega. He deserves the same in his defense 
attorneys.” —By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
Richard Woodbury/Houston 


So youve been afraid to test drive one of those 
souped-up, 16-valve, twin cam engine sporty coupes. 
You think that the sheer joy of driving the thing will 
only make having to settle for something more within 
your price range seem that much sadder. Well, you 
should know something. Things have changed. 

The all-new Impulse has an extremely quick and 
efficient 16-valve, twin cam engine. Four-wheel disc 
brakes. A suspension system tuned by Lotus racing 
engineers for incredibly precise steering around 
comers. Even a driver’ side air bag. Yet it costs less 
than an ordinary car. So dont be afraid to enjoy your- 
self. Test drive an Impulse 

See what all this modern performance technology 
feels like on the road. Because now you can afford to have 
it. Goosebumps and all. 0 For free Isuzu brochures 
call: (800) 245-4549. 


ISUZU IMPULSE 
si1,393 























Which computer is 


the most powerful? 


Okay, so it a trick question. But the right answer could 
be worth millions to you and your organization 

The average computer company would have you believe 
that you can measure the power of their computers purely in 
machine terms. Like megahertz or MIPS 

At Apple, we see things differently. A personal computer 
cant do anything by itself. And a computer that people can't — 
or won't— use doesn't really have any power at all 

Just think of all the PCs you've seen like the computer 
on the left, sitting idle most of the time 

Macintosl? personal computers, on the other hand, can 
almost always be found like the computer on the right. With 
human beings attached. Hour after hour. Day after day, Year in 
and year out. Helping people do almost everything they do. 
Giving people the kind of power you can measure in results 

A recent survey of people who use Macintosh and people 








who use the other leading personal computer system in Fortune 
1000 corporations helps explain why: Mc acintosh was rated 
22% higher for user enjoyment. Which, in turn, helps account for 
why information systems managers in those companies rated 
Macintosh 22% higher for overall satisfaction and a remarkable 
42% higher for user productivity 

So before you spend another dime on personal compu- 
ters, invest a few minutes in a system that lets you measure its 
power by the only benchmark that really matters: the perfor- 
mance of the people who use it. For your nearest authorized 
Apple reseller, call 1-800-538-9696, ext.800. 

Then you'll know why Macintosh is the most powerful 
personal computer you can buy today. 

The computer people actually use 


The power to be your best" = 
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Next Entrance: Stardom 


Any resemblance between the prostitute protagonists in Miami 
Blues and Last Exit to Brooklyn is not coincidental. JENNIFER JA- 
SON LEIGH plays both, but with a difference. “As in any profession, 
people aren't all the same,” says Leigh, 28. After wrapping a film, 
Leigh is “affected for a while. | embrace the character completely, 
and | never know when it will shut off.” She emerged from the har- 
rowing Last Exit “tull of self-confidence because Tralala [inset] was a 
fighter who, on some level, felt she was better than everyone else.” 
One role she doesn’t seek is stardom. Yet it’s hers for the taking. 


Fringe 
Benefit 


The fringe was flying at a 
suburban Minneapolis 
nightclub last week. Lo- 
cal lad Prince bared his 
soul—and chest—in an 
exuberant preview of his 
latest high-jumping show 
before heading off on a 
lengthy tour of Europe 
and Japan. He has 
dubbed the show Nude, 
not for the state of un- 
dress onstage but for the 
sound of “stripped- 
down” rock 'n’ roll. The 
one-night stand was a 
benefit for the family of a 
former Prince bodyguard 
who recently died. Oth- 
erwise Nude is for export 
only, and won't be per- 
formed again in the U.S. 
by His Royal Badness 











By EMILY MITCHELL/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Pass-Fail 


Hand him a football and he’ll 
pass. Give him a bar exam and 
he fumbles. “I'm clearly not a 
major legal genius,” said 
JOHN F. KENNEDY JR., 29, 
last week when he got word 
that he’d failed New York 
State’s bar exam for the sec- 
ond time. To stay on the job as 
a Manhattan assistant district 
attorney, the New York Uni- 
versity law school graduate 
will have to pass the rigorous 
two-day test on his third try in 
July. Resolutely, Kennedy has 
vowed that he'll keep taking 
the exam until he passes or 
“until I'm 95." Whichever 
comes first. 





Now, Voyager 
With cleven other women, 
Dawn Riley was all at sea last 
week, but faring niccly. 
Maiden, the first 
entry in the Whit- 
bread Round the 
World Race to 
have an all-female 
international crew, 
has won two of five 
legs, and is now on 
the final 
from Florida to 


course 


All About Me 


After finishing one book, 
1987's The Making of the Af- 
rican Queen, Katharine Hep- 
burn thought, “This is 
rather fun,” and de- 
cided to have another 
try. The title of her 
current work in prog- 
After all, 
the actress explains, 
“that’s what _ it’s 
about.” To meet a 
self-imposed August 
deadline for the mem- 
which will be 
published next year, 
Hepburn, 80, spends 
three hours every 
morning in bed, scrib- 
bling away in ink on a 
yellow pad. Writing, 
she finds, even about 


ress: Me. 
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Britain. How do the sexes 
compare, nautically speak- 
ing? “Men are more gung- 
ho,” says watch captain Ril- 
ey, 25, the sole American and 

the most experi- 
> enced hand aboard. 
“They like to jump 
> and pull on things. 
= They try to beat 
each other. We 
don’t have that ego 
problem. Women 
think before they 
act.” Sailor, beware. 


oneself, is most enjoyable 
“when you're good and ter- 
rible when you're bad.” 
Jokes Kate: “When the 
flowers bloom, I’m great.” 
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Stripping 
Down to 
Essentials 


Leggings, tights and body — 
stockings give slink a high 
profile 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


ife must be sweet to Emilio Pucci. 

There can be few satisfactions more 

pleasing to a designer than to savor 
success twice, to lead fashion’s promenade 
after years on the shelf. A quarter-century 
ago, Pucci introduced bodysuits in vivid 
geometric patterns. They became a chic in- 
ternational uniform for several years and 
then, inevitably, were castigated as clichés. 
Fortunately for Pucci, fashion repeats itself. 


Thus, lively hosiery has become the rage of 


1990, and the grand old Florentine marche- 
se, who began his career by running up 


| slinky playclothes for his girlfriends, may be 


out of stock before the summer is over. 

Pucci owes his new fame to a revolution 
that began in the gym and on the jogging 
track. Gradually, the line between work- 
out gear and street clothes has blurred, 
and, as people gazed into the studio mir- 
rors, they began to see that an unbroken 
silhouette looks longer and leaner than 
one cut up by a skirt. 

That wasn’t all they noticed, One hum- 
ble service rendered by the traditional skirt 
is to camouflage the knee: no one much 
older than an infant has pretty knees. But 
an opaque legging accomplishes the cover- 
up nicely. And more ancient wisdom 
comes into play. Carolina Herrera, noted 
for her ladylike designs that include Caro- 
line Kennedy’s exquisite wedding dress, 
endorses the look for a sound reason: “The 
last thing to go ina woman are the legs.” 

Lively body skimmers now come in a 
limitless variety. Tigers and leopards have 
lent their spots, the venerable house of Her- 
més has adapted one of its signature rope 
prints, and designer Betsey Johnson, always 
on the lookout for a laugh, has fashioned a 
lifelike tattoo pattern. “The ’60s were an in- 
spirational bounce-off point,” she notes, 
“short, modern, carefree, futuristic.” 

The hosiery industry is jubilant. “I’m 
looking at a 300% to 400% increase over 
last year,” gloats Glen Greenbaum, vice 
president of sales for Danskin. Hue, 
whose lines are sold in 2,000 














GAULTIER 


“I love the stretch fabrics 

that leggings and a) a 

pete a in,” PUC a | 

says Paris’ bad bey. The man who started 
it all says, “It’s not 
cheap for women to 
call attention to the 


trim way they look.” 


stores nationwide and in Canada, is up 
70% since 1987. At Hermés, leggings are 
selling like the famous heavy silk scarves. 
“Even grandmothers are buying them,” 
says a salesclerk. One reason for the popu- 
larity of the fashion is economic. As Chris- 
tian Lacroix, whose palette is wild and 

whose prices are hair-raising, points 
out, “This fashion comes from the 
street, where young people create 

their own style.” Tights and body 

stockings, topped with a big sweater 

or jacket, can be a cheap way to dress 
when a label like Lacroix’s isn’t at- 
tached. The average Danskin tights 
in nylon or Lycra blends range in 
price from $10 to about $13. At 
Barneys New York, the house 
line costs from $5 to $16, 


Photographs for TIME by Co Rentmeester 






















































LACROIX 


Adaring colorist, he 
agrees with most of his 
colleagues that “legs 

are the essential element 
of contemporary allure.” 








Goldilegs with 



















































matching pumps glow Dressing for success, 
in the dark fora , the young designer 
glittering night on the } calls this little panel 
town. “my place-mat skirt.” 
Some setting. Karl Lagerfeld's pared- 
: down look, which 
_ eliminates “all that 
unnecessary fabric.” 


with designer labels from $16 to $25. At use of patterns. “They have to be very spe- 


the top of the line, hand-printed Puccis run Aconservativehouse | cial.” she says. “Otherwise you look as if you 





from $75 to $95. has found sexy new have a terrible disease on your legs.” 
With patterned tights all the rage, this uses for its silk-scarf Bill Blass, who has made precious few 
should be the most colorful summer in a patterns. mistakes in his long career, agrees. He 


likes woolly legs, not crazy legs. In fact, he 

likes them well enough to denude his out- 

fits of ornament. “Small head, short hair, 

no jewels, no necklaces,” is his 1990 mes- 

sage. Who will come to the defense of arti- 

fice? Not Issey Miyake. Says the Japanese 
| designer, who can conjure more shapes 
| than a sculptor: “Clothes aren’t sexy, wom- 
enare.” Reported by Elizabeth Rudulph/ 
New York and Alexandra Tuttle/ 
Paris 


long time. The fall will see cashmere leg- 
gings (tights without a foot), in cable 
knits, wools and especially in velvet. 
Jean-Paul Gaultier and Karl Lagerfeld, 
French fans of tights, are emphasizing 
the leg. So is the hot young American 
designer, Isaac Mizrahi, who dismisses 
the ‘80s as a time of “boring, rote, 
dress-for-success looks with stock-tic 
blouses, flannel jackets and henny- 
looking long, drab skirts.” 

Herrera has fashioned a demure 
tweed costume with the merest sigh of 
a skirt and rust-colored crushed-velvet 
tights—guaranteed to conquer any 
corporate board. But she cautions 
against the indiscriminate 
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Behavior 





Straight Talk on Sex in China 





Surveys reveal the breadth and depth of the new permissiveness 


he Chinese may still be repressed 

politically, but their sexual be- 
havior has undergone a sweeping lib- 
eration. The past decade of economic 
and social reform spawned a new per- 
missiveness that was not suppressed 
by the soldiers sent to occupy Tianan- 
men Square. For the first time, Chi- 
nese sociologists have conducted ex- 
tensive surveys to document the 
spread of the sexual revolution in the 
world’s most populous nation. Their 
main conclusions: like most other 
populations, the Chinese are having 
more sex outside marriage and are 
becoming increasingly adventurous 
in the ways they make love. 

By far the largest study is the 
Shanghai Sex Sociological Research 
Center’s National Sex Civilization Sur- 
vey. Using 500 volunteer social workers, the 
center obtained responses from 23,000 peo- 
ple in 15 provinces to a 240-question survey. 
The project is the Chinese equivalent of Al- 
fred Kinsey’s landmark studies of sexual be- 
havior in the U.S. Liu Dalin, the study’s di- 
rector and China’s best-known sexologist, 
agreed to discuss his findings with TIME be- 
fore they are published. Results from a 
smaller survey of 1,279 men and women in 
41 cities, conducted by sociologist Pan 
Suiming of the People’s University of Chi- 
na, were recently presented at a World 
Health Organization conference. 

The most striking trend found in Liu’s 
study is the deterioration of the strong tie 
between sex and marriage. In the past, 
young girls were forced into arranged mar- 














MARRIED. Paul Hogan, 5(), Australian hunk 
who created the Outback hero in “Croco- 
dile’’ Dundee; and Linda Kozlowski, 32, 
his co-star in the two “Crocodile” films; he 
for the third time, she for the first; in Byron 
Bay, Australia. 


| RECOVERING. Sovict political maverick 
Boris Yeltsin, 59; after emergency surgery 
for acute sciatica; in Barcelona, Spain. 


SENTENCED. Robert Tappan Morris, 25, no- 
torious hacker whose “virus” stalled thou- 
sands of computers nationwide in 1988; to 
three years’ probation, 400 hours of com- 
munity service and a $10,000 fine. Morris, 
who did not draw a jail term in the closely 
watched case, was the first person tried un- 
der a federal law designed to protect com- 
puter security. 








Couples are rediscovering the joys of being affectionate 








they are allowed to get abortions 
confidentially. 

Many Chinese seem to be rediscover- 
ing the joys of sex annotated by their ances- 
tors more than 370 years ago in the banned 
Ming dynasty erotic classic The Gold- 
en Lotus. Liu found that 60% of mar- 
ried couples in cities like to have sex 
in a variety of positions. Pan’s survey 
indicated that nearly seven out of ten 
Chinese have had anal sex with het- 
erosexual partners. Neither survey 
explored the extent of homosexual- 
ity, which is still taboo in China but 
not uncommon. 

As in many other cultures, men 
often get more satisfaction from sex 
than women do, especially in rural 
areas. In Liu’s survey, 34% of the 
couples living in the countryside (as 
opposed to 17% in the cities) said 
they engaged in less than a minute of 
foreplay or none at all. Partly as a re- 
sult, 37% of the rural wives reported 
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riages shortly after puberty. Now women 


| are forbidden by law, largely as a means of 


population control, to marry before the age 
of 20, and men cannottake a bride until they 
are at least 22. But relatively few are waiting 
that long to have sex. Fully 86% of those 
who answered Liu’s survey said they ap- 
proved of premarital sex. Such liberal atti- 
tudes often persist after marriage as well. A 
surprising 69% of the people surveyed saw 
nothing wrong with extramarital affairs. 
Predictably, out-of-wedlock pregnan- 
cies are on the rise. In response, the gov- 
ernment has taken a practical, if not exact- 
ly approving, stance toward the problem. 
Only a few years ago, unmarried pregnant 
women were fired from their jobs and 
forced to have publicized abortions. Now 


Liu’s report compares with Kinsey's landmark U.S. studies. 





having pain during intercourse. Ob- 
serves Liu: “The males are so rude as 
to give their partners no time to warm up.” 
Pan found that men reached orgasm about 
70% of the time, in contrast to 40% for 
women. 

China is only beginning to discover the 
downside of the sexual revolution. AIDS in- 
fections, though still much rarer than in the 
US., are spreading rapidly, as are other sex- 
ually transmitted diseases. Along with pro- 
miscuity, prostitution is on the increase. By 
pretending such problems do not exist, the 
government perpetuates misinformation 
and ignorance. Liu hopes his study, which 
will be published in book form next year, 
will help give the Chinese people the infor- 
mation they need to make sex safer and 
even more pleasurable. —By Sandra Burton/ 
Shanghai, with reporting by Meg Maggio/Beijing 








Milestones 





SENTENCED. Zsa Zsa Gabor, seventysome- 
thing, Hungarian-born prima donna who 
hit the headlines last June when she 
slapped a traffic cop; to 60 additional 
hours of community service for violation of 
probation; in Beverly Hills. Judge Charles 
Rubin said the actress, who had already 
been ordered to perform 120 hours of 
community service, tried to cut her sen- 
tence by getting credit for fund raising. 


DIED. Sergio Franchi, sixtyish, Italian-born 
tenor and actor; of a brain tumor; in Ston- 
ington, Conn. Franchi recorded more 
than two dozen albums, including O Sole 
Mio, Memory and Volare. 


DIED. Patriarch Pimen, 79, politically ac- 
commodating head of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church who presided over the faith’s 
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revival after decades of repression; in Mos- 
cow, As Patriarch of Moscow and All Rus- 
sia, Pimen led millions of believers in a 
country that was officially atheist. After a 
historic meeting with Mikhail Gorbachev 
in 1988, on the 1,000th anniversary of the 
birth of Russian and Ukrainian Christian- 
ity, Pimen praised the Soviet leader's ef- 
forts to grant more religious freedom. The 
following year Pimen was chosen to serve 
in the Soviet parliament. Critics hope that 
his successor, as yet unnamed, will be the 
first Soviet religious leader to be indepen- 
dent of secular authority. 


DIED. George H. Beebe, 80), former manag- 
ing editor and associate publisher of the 
Miami Herald, which he helped establish as 
one of the outstanding newspapers in the 
U.S.; of cancer; in Miami. 
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forget people make a difference. 


We're the nation’s leader in group Long Term Disability insurance* and a top provider of Individual 
Disability protection. 

But we never forget we’re from Maine. 

You see, recognizing the need for dependable people has always been part of our heritage. That’s why we 
back up our income protection plans with reliable service representatives. 

It’s this kind of responsiveness that enables you to offer your employees disability, group life, retirement and 
flexible benefit programs which meet their needs better. 

We’re UNUM. Ask your insurance professional about how you can rely on us. Or call us at 1-800-634-8026 
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one in income protection. fa.) UNUM 
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Our name means number one. 
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Walter Mitty Wins a Dogfight 








Dreams come true for those with nerve—and cash 


By EDWIN M. REINGOLD 





l eased the control stick back for a 
gut-wrenching turn and climb, then 
rolled my fighter above the enemy plane. 
The California desert spun dizzily when I 
came zooming down behind him as he 
tried to shake me. 

“Get your pipper on him! Shoot him! 
Shoot him!” yelled my copilot, Denny 
(“Dooley”) Jackson, as the enemy tried to 
break left. But I had him in the 100-mil cir- 
cle of my gunsight. I squeezed the trigger, 
and felt the stutter of the machine guns 
and watched the plane belch smoke. The 








flight, Air Combat U.S.A. will give the Top 
Gun fanatic an exhilarating course in aerial 
tactics guaranteed to put your stomach in 
your throat with maneuvers that test the 
mettle of experienced nonmilitary pilots— 
not to mention the amateurs, like myself. 
But surprisingly, says Blackstone, “the am- 
ateurs often do better than the experienced 
pilots, because in air combat you break all 
the rules of straight-and-level flight.” 
“Don’t look at anything but the bogey,” 
Dooley’s voice .crackled in my helmet. 
“Keep your wings level with his; now come 
on back on the stick. Keep your eyes on 
him.” I’m looking straight up through the 








carded and a debriefing takes place using 
videotape from the cockpit and gun cam- 
era of each airplane. (Trainees keep the 
videotapes as a souvenir.) 

“I don’t know anybody who wouldn’t 
like to do this,” enthused one novice flyer, 
a New York City stockbroker. Not every- 
one agrees. One recent client showed up 
with a bellyful of Dramamine and sheep- 
ishly admitted that his wife bought him his 
flight as a surprise after he foolishly mut- 
tered, while watching Top Gun, that he'd 
like to fly an F-14 one day. He got sick dur- 
ing Blackstone’s hangar briefing on aerial 
maneuvers and slunk away with only a pro- 
motional tape as a consolation prize. 

Blackstone, 42, has been flying since he 
was twelve. He now pilots a jetliner across 
the country for American Airlines. Though 
he never flew in real combat, in his spare 
time he learned the ups and downs of dog- 





SMOUNNE 


On the attack: would-be fighting aces bring 
down the enemy in simulated Top Gun action 
over California’s desert; inside the cockpit, as 
Blackstone looks on, correspondent Reingold 
lives out a weekend fantasy 


world was in color again; the G-forces had 
receded; my stomach was back where it be- 
longed. Victory was mine. The radio link to 
the other plane came alive. “Yee-haw!” 
taunted the loser of this aerial gunfight, a 
trucking-company official from Tucson. 
“Now it’s my turn.” 

We were flying —with the indispensable 
help of flight instructors—in identical Ital- 
ian-built, Marchetti SF.260W air-force 
trainers, experiencing the sometimes sick- 
ening thrill of aerial combat, but without the 
lethal weapons. I am neither a licensed pilot 
nor a natural-born killer. But this was a Wal- 
ter Mitty dream of combat come true—and, 
as someone once said about bullfighting, it 
may be inexcusable, but it’s irresistible. 

That’s what Mike Blackstone and his 
crew at Air Combat U.S.A. in Fullerton, 
Calif., have going for them. “We're having 
altogether too much fun around here,” he 
| says. Since he bought his first two-seat 
trainers and went into the business last 
spring, more than 1,000 would-be fighter 
aces have flown sorties. For about $500 a 





84 


canopy, my head back as far as it will go. It 
gets heavier as we go over in a roll to inter- 
sect the geometry of the other plane’s eva- 
sive maneuver. The gravity force is building 
up again, and the plane begins to buffet. 
I've used up too much energy, and we slide 
down, missing another chance to line up a 
shot. The earth comes spiraling up at us as 
we regain airspeed. Too late. The enemy is 
on me now, and I'm in his gunsight. (“Lose 
sight and you lose the fight. You can’t shoot 
what you can’t see,” Blackstone had 
warned in his preflight briefing.) “Break 
left, break left,” yells Dooley. There is a sig- 
nal tone that tells me I’ve been hit. Now I 
am trailing smoke. I'm a goner. 


he Air Combat operations shack at 

Fullerton Municipal Airport is a bee- 
hive, as pairs of fledgling aces go through 
their briefings, don flight suits and para- 
chutes and climb into the low-wing propel- 
ler planes for the thrill of a lifetime. When 
the planes return from the hour-long 
flight, airsickness bags are discreetly dis- 
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fighting in his own Pitts biplane while 
dodging other aerobatic enthusiasts. “We 
used to say, ‘Hey, I got you,’ and the other 
guy would say, ‘Naw, you missed me.’ ” So 
Blackstone, an engineer, devised an elec- 
tronic system to signal a kill and verify it. A 
tone sounds in the loser’s cockpit, and a 
smoke generator emits a trail of hot oil va- 
por. With his system installed in three 
Marchettis and a roster of instructor pilots 
such as Dooley Jackson, Air Combat 
U.S.A. was born. Blackstone has four 
planes and a line on a dozen more. With a 
mighty air armada abuilding, he is consid 
ering expanding to Florida and Georgia. 
“Do not fly level,” Dooley’s voice 
warned. “Keep up your energy; get some 
speed and altitude; don’t look at the instru- 
ments; keep your eye on him.” I’m at home 
watching the tape, the ultimate video 
game. I’ve got that red star in my gunsight, 
and I’m leading him just like in the manual. 
“You got him,” yells Dooley. I smile to my- 
self and nod coolly, Not too bad for a guy 
old enough to be Tom Cruise’s father. 
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Record 
eeping 
made 
easy. 


Whether you're keeping records 


on your company’s Inventory or 


just filing your utility bills, you 
STAFF/ EASTERN 
need organizational power. 
F/SOUTHERN eT 
STAG Se That’s where the Tandy 1000 
STAFF/ NORTHERN 


comes in. File your facts, then 


find them in an instant. Sort by 
CURRENT PROPOSALS name, date or description. And 
WUENTORY put it all in order. 


An innovative, graphical user 
CURRENT SUPPLIERS 


interface frees you from learning 


confusing computer jargon. 
SALES REPORTS. 


DeskMate® software, with its 

easy-to-use filing program, is 

CUSTOMER LIST included. Once you use it, you 
can easily master any of a 


variety of programs designed 
like DeskMate. 
Need more power? We offer 
America’s broadest PC line. 
Fact: the Tandy 1000 is the 
best-selling PC compatible 
made in America. Now that’s 
record performance. 
Tandy Computers: Because 


there is no better value.” 
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|see more space than ever. 


fortably seats six. And 
4 can include the 
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You expect a car this © 
spacious to come with a 
long list of features. And 
it does. Caprice has more 
standard features than 

many higher priced 
cars. Standards 
like anti-lock 
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| SOMETIMES 
WHAT YOU WEAR 


TO WORK 


MAKES ALL THE 
DIFFERENCE. 


At 1,500 degrees Fahrenheit, 
dressing for success is no cliche. It’s 
a matter of life and death. 

Which is why Du Pont engineers 
worked to create Nomex® and Key- 
lar® fire resistant fibers. The 
remarkable performance of these 
fibers has made them the standard 
for state-of-the-art firefighting 
clothing all over the world. 

And everyday, they not only save 





the lives of thousands of firefighters 


rushing into fires, but those they 
carry out as well. 

At DuPont, our dedication to 
quality makes the things that make a 
difference. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING. 
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Reynolds Price: telling a hypnotic tale of loss and redemption 





A Prayer for Raphael Noren 


THE TONGUES OF ANGELS by Reynolds Price; Atheneum; 192 pages; $17.95 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


hose shopping for a philosophy of life 

could do no better than to look to the 
works of Reynolds Price. Since his 1962 de- 
but with A Long and Happy Life, the ele- 
gant North Carolina novelist and poet has 
been examining the eternal puzzle of fam- 
ilies as they love and hurt one another, 
come together and burst apart. The un- 
lucky ones are beset by betrayal and mur- 
der and suicide. The lucky ones are 
brought to the brink of destruction but 
through grace and common sense find a 
way to live in the universe and with each 
other. 

Even before pain sharpened his vi- 
sion—he was stricken with cancer of the 
spine in 1984 at the age of 51—Price was a 
master at creating characters others could 
live through, particularly strong-willed 
women, such as the heroine in his 1986 
novel Kate Vaiden. This time Price focuses 
on two young men to tell his hypnotic tale 
of loss and redemption: Bridge Boatner, a 
famous painter who looks back at the sum- 
mer of 1954, when he was a counselor at a 
camp in North Carolina; and Raphael 
Noren, a prematurely wise, otherworldly 
14-year-old who was a camper there that 
summer. Price begins with Boatner’s re- 
flecting, “I’m as peaceful a man as you're 
likely to meet in America now, but this is 
about a death I may have caused. Not slow- 
ly over time by abuse or meanness but on a 
certain day and by ignorance, by plain lack 
of notice.” 


These two innocents—Boatner at age 
21 was almost as unworldly as his young 
charges—had come to the camp to find a 
way to cope with the sudden death of a par- 
ent. For Boatner, getting through the first 
year after “the one man involved in my cre- 
ation ended for good and in my presence” 
seems like an insurmountable hurdle (one 
Price himself faced at age 21). For most of 
the summer, Boatner does not know that 
Rafe has suffered a similar experience —his 
mother was murdered while he looked 
on—and that is what has rendered him so 
fragile. Yet Boatner somehow knows he 
alone can save Rafe from tragedy. 

But all is not life and death. Price easily 
captures the pleasures of that peculiar 
American institution called camp and the 
problems of “that painful fulcrum between 
frank childhood and the musky outskirts of 
puberty.” Boatner’s boys can “smuggle 
farts like anarchist bombs into the highest 
and most sacred scenes of camp life,” wet 
the bed one minute and display extraordi- 
nary bravery the next, be ruled by their bur- 
geoning sexuality to the point of visiting the 
barn animals but soar to great spirituality 
when one of the last members of the camp’s 
old Indian tribe imparts his wisdom. 

Boatner finds himself as an artist that 
summer, producing a painting that stands 
the test of time. Happy, with two sons of his 
own by the book's end, Boatner, whose mis- 
sion in life is to “copy things that count in 
the world,” can no longer see Rafe’s beauti- 
ful face clearly enough to paint him. He can 
only remember what matters, that he did 
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for Rafe what he could not do for his father. 

The novel is saved from melodrama by 
the presence of the camp’s founder, the 
“Chief,” who disdains Boatner’s poetic, 
dense voice for simple words, hard and 
clear. After the death of a boy at camp, he 
intones, “We thank you for all that’s left to 
the living. Help us see what it is and where 
to find it.” A prayer for all of us. a 


In Memoriam 


ONE, BY ONE, BY ONE: 
FACING THE HOLOCAUST 
by Judith Miller; Simon & Schuster 


319 pages; $21.95 
J udith Miller’s challenging thesis is that 
many countries remember the Holo- 
caust in different ways, and from these dif- 
ferent perceptions come different distor- 
tions of what the Holocaust actually was. 
A veteran reporter and editor for the New 
York Times, Miller pursues her thesis over 
a lot of familiar terrain—the Barbie trial, 
the Waldheim election—but when she 
ventures off the beaten track, which she 
does fairly often, she discovers some very 
interesting things. Like the fact that the 
Dutch government still pays a pension of 
about $11,000 a year to the widow of the 
country’s deputy Nazi leader during the 
German Occupation, and that she unre- 
pentantly spends part of the money to dis- 
tribute neo-Nazi propaganda. Or that the 
monument the Soviets reluctantly built at 
Babi Yar is actually half a mile away from 
the ravine where thousands of Jews were 
slaughtered, and that in the process of 
building the monument the Soviets bull- 
dozed Kiev’s main Jewish cemetery. 

Miller explores the collective memo- | 
ries of six countries and finds them all in 
various ways deceptive. The West Ger- 
mans have made some amends, but they 
have forgotten too much; the Austrians 
deny they were Hitler’s willing accom- 
plices; the Dutch idolize Anne Frank but 
overlook the fact that she was betrayed by 
one of the many Dutch collaborators; the 
French cherish the myth of the heroic Re- 
sistance but began mistreating Jews well 
before the Nazis asked them to do so; the | 
Soviets steadfastly denigrate the Jewish- 
ness of most Holocaust victims; and all too 
many Americans are turning memories of 
the Holocaust into a vulgar fund-raising 
carnival. 

All of that is more or less true, but 
there are some strange gaps in Miller's in- 
dictment. One is Poland, where most of the 
victims lived and most of the killing actual- 
ly occurred, and where the poison of anti- 
Semitism was still visible last year in Jozef 
Cardinal Glemp’s resistance to the remov- 
al of a Carmelite installation at Auschwitz. 
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M/ KNOCK KNOCK” Soon, we could receive some answers. ® Because NASA 
y « is now on the threshold of discovering some long-hidden 


secrets of our universe. ® Already, the cameras of Voyager II have given us captivating views of 


green-blue Neptune, the fourth planetary visit in a 12-year odyssey. The Magellan spacecraft has 
embarked on a 700-million-mile journey to radar-map the cloud-shrouded surface of our nearest 
neighbor, Venus. ® Instruments on the Galileo spacecraft are poised to probe the mysteries of 
Jupiter's atmosphere. And with the launch of NASA‘s Hubble Space Telescope, the very origins of 
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TUNE IN “GREAT PERFORMANCES’ ON PBS. 


the universe may be revealed with the help of the Faint Object Spectrograph, which can detect 
light as old as time itself. ® At Martin Marietta, we’re proud of the role we’ve been able to play in 
all of NASA’s programs—applying the same creative intelligence to space technology that we bring to 
all of our systems and products in defense, electronics, information management, energy systems and 
materials. ® Creative intelligence that’s being used to solve some of mankind's oldest riddles. 


MASTERMINDING TOMORROW’S TECHNOLOGIES. Ricciardi 

















The other is Israel, which probably would 
not exist but for the Holocaust and which 
still tends to cite the 6 million dead as justi- 
fication for whatever actions it undertakes. 

Strangest of all, while Miller devotes 
most of her chapters mainly to Gentile dis- 
tortions and evasions, she writes about 
American reactions as though the Holo- 
caust were purely a Jewish question. 
“While it is now evident that the United 
States did not do enough to prevent the 
genocide in Europe ... the Holocaust is 
not an American experience,” she claims. 
“Americans did not do it, nor were they its 
targets or victims.” But it was President 
Roosevelt who did nothing to increase the 
immigration quotas, and the State Depart- 
ment that refused to fill even those narrow 
quotas, and the U.S. Congress that reject- 
ed a measure to allow in 20,000 children. 
And when Jewish leaders pleaded for Al- 
lied bombers to knock out the railroad 
lines to Auschwitz, Assistant Secretary of 
War John J. McCloy responded, “I am very 
chary of getting the army involved in this.” 

No, whenever we examine those terrible 
years, we do not find very many people with 
clean hands. But what does Miller’s subtitle 
Facing the Holocaust actually mean? What 
are we asking when we demand that people 
“confront” or “deal with” such a disaster? 
The Holocaust certainly can and should be 
studied, analyzed, remembered, but memo- 
ry is of rather limited value. Even after all 
that has been said about it, in anger or in 
sorrow, the Holocaust cannot really be un- 
derstood—or expiated. | —By Otto Friedrich 


Ringmaster 


SOLOMON GURSKY WAS HERE 
by Mordecai Richler 


Knopf; 413 pages; $19.95 
ow shall we sing the Lord’s song in 


a | 

a strange land?’’ inquires the 
psalmist. With reverence, replies Morde- 
cai Richler. Plus a few gags (“What's black 
and white and brown and looks good on a 
lawyer?” “A Doberman”); a couple of 
philosophical digressions (“Liquor, once 
you’re hooked on it, is a hard habit to 
break. Like God, Henry thought .. .”’); 
some manic riffs on fame (“That dumbbell 
the Duke of Windsor he threw in the 
sponge for a tart. You want the Duke and 
Duchess for a charity ball, you rent them 
like a tux from Tip-Top”); and the most fu- 
riously original cast of buccaneers, entre- 
preneurs, intellectuals and whackos north 
of Niagara Falls. 

First among them is Moses Berger, a 
former academic who seems to regard the 
slogan DRINK CANADA DRY as a moral im- 
perative. As a child in Montreal, he is in- 
troduced to a local clan of mysterious ori- 
gin and unlimited wealth. Forty years later, 

















Richler: a journey from rawhide to velvet 
Dazzling backflips without missing a beat. 


Berger finally discards alcohol for a fresh 
obsession: writing the saga of the strange 
and indomitable Gurskys. 

Ephraim Gursky begins it all in the 19th 
century. The fugitive from Minsk becomes 
the thief of London and the prisoner of 


Newgate. Deported, he turns into the con | 


man of the Klondike. This ultimate survivor 
begets 27 unacknowledged offspring, plus 
Aaron, who begets the predatory Bernard 
and the doomed and mysterious Solomon. 
The brothers beget a liquor business that 
makes them the intimates of gangsters dur- 
ing Prohibition and the cynosure of politi- 
cians ever after. Their descendants become 
various refractions of the founder: vulgar, 
sensitive, avaricious, undirected, lost. 

But Solomon Gursky Was Here is far 
more than family saga. On the journey 
from rawhide to velvet, the Gurskys partic- 
ipate in nearly every event of global impor- 
tance, from Arctic exploration to the res- 
cue at Entebbe, from Mao’s Long March 
to Nixon’s Watergate. Despite the obvious 
temptations, Richler never reduces them 
to mere symbols of Jewish persistence or 
the Canadian past. Each member of his 
large and hilarious cast has three dimen- 
sions and at least two faces. 

Then again, so does the author. 
Throughout a bright literary career—most 
notably in St. Urbain’s Horseman and Joshua 
Then and Now—Canadian novelist Richler 
has employed a unique blend of humor, his- 
tory and myth. Here his mixture is richer 
and darker than before. He is a ringmaster, 
making his performers do dazzling backflips 
without missing a beat. At the same time he 
is a moralist, recoiling from those who 
would sentimentalize the Holocaust or 
make power a sacrament. In the middle of 


the journey, Bernard Gursky seeks a biogra- | 


pher. “For this job,” he booms, “I don’t 
want a Canadian. I want the best.” He got 
both. — By Stefan Kanfer 
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‘Rambling Road 


TRIBES WITH FLAGS by Charles Glass 
Atlantic Monthly Press 
510 pages; $22.95 





harles Glass, an American journalist 
with Lebanese roots, watched the U.S. 
Navy off Beirut in 1983 and concluded 
that, like the Genoese and Pisan fleets aid- | 
ing the Crusaders eight centuries earlier, 
it would soon sail home in ignorance 
and frustration. Lebanon and neighboring 
Syria, Israel, Jordan and Iraq, he argues, 
are “tribes with flags” rather than nations. 
Try as big powers might to control them 
with armies, navies and imported ideolo- 
gies, the ties of “family, village, tribe and 

sect” have been much tougher. 
In 1987, seeking to absorb and under- 





stand the power of those ties and the 
“splendour and desolation” of the land, 
Glass set out from Alexandretta, now in 
southern Turkey, to Aqaba in Jordan, fol- 
lowing the invasion path used by Alexan- 
der the Great and the Crusaders. His odys- 
sey ended abruptly when a peculiarly 
modern kind of tribe, the Hizballah, kid- 
naped and held him hostage in Beirut for 
two months until his escape. The trip is the 
framework for this book. He describes it as 
a “literary and spiritual ramble through the 
history of a troubled land.” It is really a 
travelogue, letting us see through Glass’s 
omnivorous eye for detail what the author- 
wanderer experi- 
enced each day. 

This format per- 
haps flowed from 
Glass’s view that the 
people of the Levant, 
like peace in Leba- 
non, cannot be neatly 
packaged; thus the 





only way to convey 
any true sense of 
them is to transmit 
their stories at length 
and in profusion. The 
result is a huge num- 
ber of trees, many lovely, that never be- 
come a forest. Interlocutors both fascinat- 
ing and tedious, mundane sight-seeing 
jaunts and profound observations, telling 
vignettes and pointless collections of de- 
tail are all jumbled together in a work 
too long by half. Good questions are posed 
but not answered. Glass himself remains 
strangely opaque, a formless conduit, until 





Strangely opaque 





the account of his captivity. At first his | 
prayers sought to bargain God into releas- 
ing him; later he tried “to make myself 
known to God, asking less, offering more.” 
But to his readers, Glass has not offered 
enough of the analysis and synthesis need- 
ed to transform sharp observation into 
enlightenment. — By J.F.0. McAllister 
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See North Carolina The Same Way Your Ancestors Did. By Water: 





In North Carolina, one of the most popular forms of transportation is, interestingly, also one of the oldest. 
Youcan sail the beautiful coastline where Blackbeard once reigned. Takea ferry ride from thriving coastal towns to 
some of the most remote islands anywhere. And further inland, ski, fish and swim in pristine lakes and winding rivers. 
So come discover North Carolina. The water has long erased the footsteps of your ancestors. But the beauty of the 
land will make an impression that will stay with you forever 
Nami an Address Cib Stak Zip _ 
Call 1-800-VISIT NC. Or write for our visitor information package: Visit North Carolina, Dept. 461, Raleigh, NC 27699. 


North Carolina 


The Beauty Only Begins With The Scenery. 





Nobody cares quite as much as you do 
whether or not your car is fixed right. 
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Let's face it. If your car's stuck in service when you need it, it's going to mess 
up your life. Plain and simple, you need a dealer who's committed to fixing 
your car right the first time. That's where the people on the next page come 
in. They're our best. The ones with the genuine Mopar parts, the tools, the 
training. They're more committed than ever to making sure you drive out 
with the sense of safety and security that comes from dealing with profes- 
sionals. That's why they've been named Five-Star dealers. And why they're 
the people you should be taking your car to. 








Georgia 

ATHENS 

Ivy-Coile Motors, Inc. 

3660 Atlanta Highway 

(404) 549-7555 

CAIRO 

Stallings Motors, Inc 
1245-38th Boulevard 

(912) 377-3333 
CARTERSVILLE 

Don Voyles Dodge-Chrysier- 
Plymouth 

816 Joe Frank Harris Parkway 
(404) 382-1018 


COVINGTON 

Walker Harris Autos, Inc 
Highway 278 East 

(404) 786-2271 
EASTMAN 

Loyd's Chrysler-Plymouth 
Legion Drive 

(912) 374-3852 

JASPER 

Jasper Jeep/Eagle 
Highway 5 Route 4 

(404) 692-3434 


LAWRENCEVILLE 

Hayes Chrysler-Plymouth 

719 Pike Street 

(404) 963-5251 

MARIETTA 

Ed Voyles Chrysler-Plymouth, Inc 
789 Cobb Parkway South 

(404) 429-1100 


MOULTRIE 

Hutson Motor Company, Inc 
Quitman Highway 

(912) 985-6603 
NASHVILLE 

Martin Motors 

709 South Davis Street 
(912) 686-2068 

PERRY 

Mark Powell Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc 

1331 Ball Street 

(912) 987-1818 


Chrysler-Plymouth. Dodge. Dodge Truck. Jeep /Eagle. 


But here are some people 


who come pretty close. 


Mopar Five-Star Customer Care Dealers. 


RINGGOLD 

Ringgold Motor Company 

412 West Nashville 

(404) 935-2328 

ROME 

Bob Williams Dodge 

2500 New Calhoun Road Northeast 
(404) 232-7793 

ROSWELL 

Troncalli Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc. 
11505 Alpharetta Highway 

(404) 664-9100 


SANDERSVILLE 


Dorman Dodge-Chrysier-Plymouth- 


Jeep/Eagle 
724 South Harris Street 
(912) 552-5111 


SWAINSBORO 
Sconyers Motors, Inc. 
U.S. Highway 1 South 
(912) 237-6472 
UNION CITY 
Maddox-Ray Chrysler- 
Plymouth, Inc. 

4330 Jonesboro Road 
(404) 969-1001 


North Carolina 


ABERDEEN 

McBrayer Chrysier-Plymouth- 
Dodge-Jeep/Eagle 

Highway 15-501 North 

919) 944-7115 


BELMONT 

McKenney Chrysier-Plymouth, Inc. 
405 East Wilkinson Boulevard 
(704) 825-4545 

CHERRYVILLE 

McCutcheon Chrysler-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

Highway 150 East 

(704) 435-6721 

COATS 

Coats Motor Company, Inc 
106-110 North McKinley Street 
(919) 897-7428 


DURHAM 

Elkins Chrysler-Plymouth 
125 East E/W Expressway 
(919) 688-5511 


FAYETTEVILLE 

Dickinson Dodge 

436 North McPherson Church 
(919) 864-2411 


HENDERSONVILLE 

Egolf Motors, Inc. 

401 Duncan Hill Road 

(704) 692-8777 

LENOIR 

Bush-Parsons Chrysler, Inc. 
2206 South Boulevard 

(704) 728-5011 


LEXINGTON 

M & L Motor Company, Inc 
925 North Main Street 

(704) 246-5191 

LUMBERTON 

Freeman Motor Company, Inc. 
1601 West 5th Street 

(919) 739-3224 

MONROE 

Bob Mayberry Chrysler City, Inc. 
3220 Highway 74 West 

(704) 283-8571 

RALEIGH 

Al Smith Dodge 

2511 Wake Forest 

(919) 828-7481 

Shamrock Motors, Inc 

5600 North Boulevard 

(919) 872-8181 

STATESVILLE 

Dixie Jeep/Eagle, Inc. 
Highway 21 South 

(704) 872-7656 

WALLACE 

Minchew Chrysler-Plymouth-Dodge 
Highway 117 North 

(919) 285-7151 


WILLIAMSTON 

Dixie Motor Company, Inc 
Highway 64 Bypass 

(919) 792-2154 

WILSON 

Cox Dodge 

1501 Lipscomb Road 
(919) 291-3131 


South Carolina 


BEAUFORT 

Stokes Chryster-Plymouth- 
Dodge, Inc. 

3167 Highway 21 

803) 524-6868 
CHARLESTON 

Hoover Chrysler-Plymouth 
2250 Savannah Hwy 

(803) 763-0040 

CLINTON 

Lynn Cooper, Inc 

East Main Street 

(803) 833-1741 

GREER 

Benson Chryster-Plymouth, Inc 
400 Wade Hampton Boulevard 
(803) 877-0161 
LANCASTER 

Sonny Bowers Dodge, Inc 
Highway 200 South 

(803) 285-1546 


LEXINGTON 

Addy Dodge, Inc 

521 Columbia Avenue 
(803) 359-2501 
SALUDA 

Saluda Motor Sales, Inc 
Highway 378 East 

(803) 445-2027 
WINNSBORO 

Pope Chrysler, inc 

238 South Congress Street 
(803) 635-6510 
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PROTECT YOU 
WHETHER 
YOU HAVE A 
KEMPER 


Bill Thomas helps prevent 
fires in places you and your family 
Visit. 

Bill heads up one of the 
most comprehensive state-of-the- 
art fire protection labs in the 
world—Kemper’s. The unique lab 
serves as the training ground for 
thousands of fire safety engineers 
who advise national business and 
property owners on the best way to 


MAKING INSURANCE gai 
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extinguish and prevent fires on 
their property. 

So when you and your 
family go to a stadium, a fast food 
store, an airport, or other build- 
ings that have implemented safety 
standards like Kemper’s, you can 
feel safer. 

And you don't need to have 
a Kemper policy to appreciate the 
benefits of that. 
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What a Waste of (Prime) Time 


Seven days, four networks and one fast-forward button 


By WALTER SHAPIRO 


icture an America where friendly, 

funky, Cub-fan-fanatic Chicago is the 
only inhabited spot between New York City 
and Twin Peaks. Imagine that this mythical 
U.S. has become so awash in racial sensitiv- 
ity and tolerance that even drug dealers 
practice affirmative action, yet, strangely 
enough, intergalactic aliens are a far more 
visible minority group than Hispanics. In 
this youth-obsessed culture, where children 





of all races automatically come equipped 
with loving families, the stork must have 
supplanted traditional biology, for there 
are virtually no pregnant women. 

Other oddities abound. How can the 
economy remain prosperous when half the 
work force lazes around luncheonettes and 
broadcast studios swapping dirty-word- 
free double entendres, while the other half 
consists of overworked and underappreci- 
ated cops? And why are all these people so 
hazy about their history? Is it not peculiar 
that no one ever refers to an event that pre- 
dates Elvis’ appearing on Ed Sullivan? 

If such through-the-looking-glass im- 
ages of an alternative America seem cerily 
familiar, the reason is probably that they 
are an impressionistic synopsis of a recent 
weck’s worth of prime-time TV watching 
on all four broadcast networks. Why would 
anyone voluntarily subject himself to near- 
ly 50 hours of sex-and-sass sitcoms, puerile 
police procedurals and yuppie yammering 
about the meaning of life? Call it a census 
of sorts, a time-slot-by-time-slot canvass of 
the nation’s nightly fantasy life, a solitary 
journey up the lazy river of the collective 
consciousness armed only with vcR and 


fast-forward button. The goal was to view 
television through the eyes of an outsider 
and to pretend to encounter the Huxta- 
bles, Roseanne and, yes, even the Simp- 
sons for the first time. Alas, the results 
were depressing, not only in the obvious 
vast-wasteland sense but also more seri- 
ously as a reminder of the insidious ways in 
which prime-time TV distorts America’s 
sense of itself. 

Make no mistake, not even the most 
credulous couch potato believes that, say, 


16-year-old Doogie Howser, M.D., is for 
real, But the easy affluence that is the 
birthright of Doogie’s family might seem 
representative enough, especially when on 
the following ABc show (The Marshall 
Chronicles) the TV father was dressed in a 
tuxedo for an evening of Manhattan night 
life. Despite the pseudo-lower-middle- 
class realism of Roseanne and Married .. . 
with Children, the implicit message in much 
of prime time remains almost effortless 
economic entitlement. For while most of 
the nation resides in what bicoastal types 
call “the great flyover,” TV characters are 
never rooted in Toledo or Omaha; instead, 
most spring to life magically equipped with 
sprawling houses and apartments in glam- 
orous cities like New York and Los 


Angeles. 
T ake last Monday night’s prime-time 
schedule. Murphy Brown and Capital 
News depict journalistic superstars strut- 
ting down the corridors of power in Wash- 
ington. Working Girl is climbing her way 
into the upper echelons of New York cor- 
porate life; next maybe Tess will be dating 
Donald Trump. In Atlanta the Designing 
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Women are even less likely than Scarlett 
O'Hara ever to be hungry again. Newhart is 
living the yuppie fantasy of owning a Ver- 
mont country inn. Even the downwardly 
mobile Philadelphia lawyer of Shannon’s 
Deal can still manage to take a first date out 
for a $172 restaurant meal. Yes, one of My 
Two Dads did abandon an oversize New 
York apartment during reruns but only be- 
cause he left his heart in San Francisco. 
On television, most real work is done by 
just four occupational groups: cops, law- 
yers, gravediggers (funerals are a dramatic 
staple) and the staffs of hospital intensive- 
care units who are constantly battling to 
keep characters like MacGyver alive. Every- 
one clse is ona perpetual coffee break. Most 
of the cast of Wings hangs out in the airport 


restaurant. The office scenes in Working 
Girl and Open House were all devoted to the 
workaday rigors of party planning. 

What scant vigor remains in American 
capitalism is mostly due to the indestructible 
J.R. Ewing, who is still spouting business 
maxims like “He’s my kind of man—brib- 
able.” Only thirtysomething tries to replicate 
the real-life stress of middle management, 
the ulcer-producing anxiety normally re- 
served for commercials hawking business 
phone systems and airlines. At a time when 
America needs role models of scientists, en- 
gineers and factory managers striving to 
keep ahead of the Japanese, all prime time 
offered were Elliot's self-indulgent efforts to 
direct a public-service spot worthy of Fellini. 

But the treatment of most social prob- 
lems on the networks cannot avoid being 
tinged with escapism and socictal wish ful- 
fillment. With the best of post-Cosby in- 
tentions, television seems determined to 
become the only place in the nation where 
the black middle class is growing exponen- 
tially. Most black sitcoms are like old-fash- 
ioned white ones except with better music. 
On Family Matters, the Winslows all joined 
together to perform in a rap video to help 
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Eddie win a contest. The kids enjoying a | 


beach vacation on A Different World may 
be black, but their primary identity seems 
to be boisterous middle-class college stu- 
dents. Symbolically, of course, it is indeed a 
different world when sitcom characters 
routinely wear T shirts that proclaim, MAR- 
TIN, MALCOLM, MANDELA, ME. 

But in their zeal to do the right thing, 
the architects of prime time are largely 
masking the strains in race relations and 
the social isolation of the black underclass. 
On most shows, blacks are portrayed either 
as work buddies or in comfortable middle- 
class roles like an art-gallery owner on Fa- 
ther Dowling Mysteries. As a result, preju- 
dice becomes an abstraction to be 
preached against and overt bigotry all but 
limited to a bizarrely menacing alliance be- 
tween American Nazis and skinheads on 
21 Jump Street. So too does TV breezily dis- 
miss the crisis of the black family. On Bag- 
dad Cafe, Whoopi Goldberg plays a recent- 
ly jettisoned wife whose son’s only 
adjustment problem is that working in the 
restaurant kitchen interferes with his am- 
bition to be a classical pianist. This atypical 
dilemma is resolved in 1950s-sitcom style: 
Henry Mancini decrees that the kid has 


real talent. 
Cc rime is the one arena where prime 
time drops its Panglossian pose to 
pander to public hysteria. This is not to ar- 
gue that the narcotics squad on Nasty Boys 
should instead pursue jaywalkers or that 
the cops on Hunter should stop shouting, 
“Freeze. Police. Drop the gun!” O.K., so 
you. cannot have detective shows without 
serious crime. But why are sitcoms also 
menaced by a crime wave that resembles 
New York City during a blackout? In this 
single week, there was an interracial team 
of angry drug dealers on A Different World, 
a psychotic killer rudely intruding on an of- 
fice camping trip on Perfect Strangers, and 
that laugh riot—a berserk gun-wielding 
busboy—on Sugar and Spice. Even when 
Suzanne and Julia of Designing Women jet- 
ted off on vacation to Japan, probably the 
world’s safest nation, their luggage was 
promptly stolen in Tokyo's Narita Airport. 
The thieves, of course, belonged to a crimi- 
nal class that now exists only on shows de- 
termined not to offend anyone’s sensibil- 
ities: American hippies. 

After seven days of total immersion in 
such prime-time platitudes, other smaller, 
less socially significant mysteries remain. 
Why was Grace, the tall, blond judge on 
L.A. Law, the only person allowed to voice 
the all-American sentiment that she hates 
her job? What happened to all the neigh- 
bors who used to drop by for coffee on all 
the sitcoms, and why have they been re- 
placed by work groups? Why are there so 
few good meals and so many bad restau- 
rants on television? Why are there no nos- 
talgia shows reprising the 50s or 70s? And 
how about the biggest puzzle: What ever 
happencd to all those car chases? a 
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The Really Big Chill 


LONGTIME COMPANION Directed by Norman René; Screenplay by Craig Lucas 


By RICHARD CORLISS 

his is an Alps drama that ... Wait, 

don’t go away! We know you gave at 
the office. We figure you feel sympathy for 
Ryan White—and pity, at least, for others 
with the disease, even if they are homosex- 
uals or intravenous drug users. And we re- 
alize that, with all the goodwill in the 
world, you are in no rush to see sick people 





homosexual men has the gentle revelers 
wondering: Is the CIA trying to scare them 
out of having sex? Best to turn their trade- 
mark withering irony into irony about wither- 
ing. “We got gay restaurants now, and gay 
doctors,” notes Fuzzy (Stephen Caffrey). 
“And gay cancer.” 

As the disease begins to run rampant 
through the community, gay men begin to re- 
alize that it will not provide a glamorous, 





Their hearts were young and gay: Caffrey, Scott, Mulroney 








And then these funny, quirky people got blindsided by a plague. 


suffer. You get enough of that each night | Dark Victory-style degeneration. Any illness 


on the network news. 

Still, you should listen up about Longtime 
Companion. For itis a splendidly bitchy com- 
edy, The Women crossed with The Big Chill. 
Also a soap opera, a horror movie and a how- 
to manual on coping with catastrophe. On a 
small budget, writer Craig Lucas and director 
Norman René (who teamed just as produc- 
tively on the Broadway comedy Prelude to a 
Kiss) have created a beguiling panorama. It 
spans the '80s, a decade that, for gay men and 
those who love them, took a fatal tailspin 
from high camp to tragedy. The film is a jug- 
gling act—of characters, attitudes and 
moods—that never loses it balance. 

Longtime Companion begins as a memoir 
of those heady days—they may literally be 
called gay—when everyone was strong and 
supple, when partying was a kind of perfor- 
mance art, when promiscuous sex was both a 
political declaration and a fashion statement. 
It is the summer of '81. Sean (Mark Lamos) 
and David (Bruce Davison), a middle-aged 
couple, watch a hunky guy stroll past them on 
a Fire Island beach, and their toes curl with 
wry pleasure. But a New York Times story 
about a newly discovered condition afflicting 
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can be ugly, and so can the response to it. 
Amid a sickroom’s strained bonhomie, Willy 
(Campbell Scott) tiptoes away to wash off the 
light kiss of an infected friend. But others find 
the option of heroic devotion. David, now 
nursemaid to the ailing Sean, covers up when 
Sean’s boss calls, and diapers the incontinent 
patient. Because David is also standing a po- 
tential deathwatch on his future, his caring 
grace is spectacular. This is what love is. 
“What do you think happens when we 
die?” “We get to have sex again.” Lucas and 
René know AIDs is not God's punishment 
for having sex, and their film is not afraid to 
show gay men being randily affectionate to- 
ward one another. But Longtime Companion 
represents no special pleading for gays; it is 
about any group of people who might get 
blindsided by a plague. Thanks to a terrific 
ensemble cast (including, in addition to the 
above, Dermot Mulroney, Mary-Louise 
Parker and Patrick Cassidy), these people 
are quirky, compassionate, plenty human. 
You are encouraged to laugh along with this 
wonderfully funny and, of course, heart- 
breaking picture. It’s O.K. to laugh, and, at 
the end, it’s O.K. to cry. s 
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Essay 


Pico lyer 


History? Education? Zap! Pow! Cut! 


n his new novel, Vineland, Thomas Pynchon, that disem- 

bodied know-it-all hiding out somewhere inside our ner- 
vous system, performs an eerie kind of magic realism on the 
McLuhanite world around us, His is an America, in 1984, in 
which reflexes, values, even feelings have been programmed 
by that All-Seeing Deity known as the Tube. Remaking us in 
its own image (every seven days), TV consumes us much 
more than we do it. Lovers woo one another on screens, in- 
terface with friends, cite TV sets as corespondents in divorce 
trials. And the children who have grown up goggle-eyed 
around the electric altar cannot believe that anything is real 
unless it comes with a laugh track: they organize their emo- 
tions around commercial breaks and hope to heal their sor- 
rows with a PAUSE button. Watching their parents fight, they 
sit back and wait in silence for the credits. History for them 
means syndication; ancient history, the original version of 
The Brady Bunch. 

All this would sound crazy to anyone who didn’t know 
that it was largely true. As the world has accelerated to the 
fax and satellite speed of light, attention spans have 
shortened, and dimension has given way to speed. A 
whole new aesthetic—the catchy, rapid-fire flash of 
images—is being born. Advertising, the language of 
the quick cut and the zap, has quite literally set 
the pace, but Presidents, preachers, even 
teachers have not been slow to get the mes- 
sage. Thus ideas become slogans, and issues 
sound bites, Op-ed turns into photo op. Poli- 
tics becomes telegenics. And all of us find that 
we are creatures of the screen. The average Ameri- 
can, by age 40, has seen more than a million televi- 
sion commercials; small wonder that the very 
rhythm and texture of his mind are radically dif- 
ferent from his grandfather's. 

Increasingly, in fact, televisionaries are tell- 
ing us to read the writing on the screen and ac- 
cept that ours is a postliterate world. A new 
generation of children is growing up, they 
say, with a new, highly visual kind of imagi- 
nation, and it is our obligation to speak to 
them in terms they understand. mtv, USA 
Today, the PC and the vcr—why, the acro- 
nym itself! —are making the slow motion of 
words as obsolete as pictographs. The PLAY 
button’s the thing. Writing in the New York 
Times not long ago, Robert W. Pittman, the 
developer of MTv, pointed out just how 
much the media have already adjusted to 
the music-video aesthetic he helped create. 
In newspapers, “graphs, charts and larger- 
than-ever pictures tell the big story at a 
glance. Today’s movie scripts are some 
25% shorter than those of the 1940s for the 
same length movies.” Even TV is cutting 
back, providing more news stories on every 
broadcast and less material in each one. 

There is, of course, some value to this. 
New ages need new forms, and addressing 
today’s young in sentences of Jamesian 
complexity would be about as helpful as 
talking to them in Middle English. Rheto- 























ric, in any case, is no less manipulative than technology, and 
no less formulaic. Though TV is a drug, it can be stimulant as 
well as sedative. And the culture that seems to be taking over 
the future is a culture so advanced in imagemaking that it ad- 
vertises its new sports cars with two-page photographs of 
rocks (though the Japanese, perhaps, enjoy an advantage 
over us insofar as their partly ideogrammatic language en- 
courages them to think in terms of images: haiku are the mu- 
sic videos of the printed word). Nor would this be the first 
time that technology has changed the very way we speak: the 
invention of typography alone, as Neil Postman writes, “cre- 
ated prose but made poetry into an exotic and élitist form of 
expression,” No less a media figure than Karl Marx once 
pointed out that the //iad would not have been composed the 
way it was after the invention of the printing press. 

Yet none of this is enough to suggest that we should simply 
burn our books and flood the classroom with TV monitors. 
Just because an infant cannot speak, we do not talk to him en- 

tirely in “goos” and “aahs”; rather, we coax him, gradually, 
into speech, and then into higher and more complex speech. 
That, in fact, is the definition of education: to draw out, to 
teach children not what they know but what they do not 
know; to rescue them, as Cicero had it, from the tyranny 
of the present. The problem with visuals is not just 
that they bombard us with images and informa- 
tion only of a user-friendly kind but also that 
they give us no help in telling image from illu- 
sion, information from real wisdom. Reducing 
everything to one dimension, they prepare us for 

everything except our daily lives. Nintendo, unlike 

stickball, leaves one unschooled in surprise; TV, un- 
= like books, tells us when to stop and think. “The flow 
of messages from the instant everywhere,” as Danicl 
Boorstin points out, “fills every niche in our con- 
sciousness, crowding out knowledge and under- 
standing. For while knowledge is steady and cumu- 
lative, information is random and miscellaneous.” 
A consciousness born primarily of visuals can 
come terrifyingly close to that of the tape- 
recorder novels of the vid kids’ most successful 
voice, Bret Easton Ellis, in which everyone's a 
speed freak and relationships last about as.long 
as videos. Life, you might say, by remote 
control. 

If today’s computer-literate young truly do 
have the capacity to process images faster than 
their parents, they enjoy an unparalleled op- 
portunity—so long as they learn to process 
words as well. They could become the first gen- 
eration in history to be bilingual, in this sense, 
fluent onscreen as well as off. We need not, 
when we learn to talk, forget to communicate 
in other ways. But only words can teach the use 
of words, and ideas beget ideas. So just as cer- 
tain tribes must be taught how to read a TV set, 
we must be taught how to read the world out- 
side the TV set. Much better, then, to speak up 
than down, especially when speech itself is 
threatened. Nobody ever said that thinking 
need be binary. Nobody, that is, except, per- 
haps, a computer. a 
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because it was created to power the 
success Strategies of that company alone 

rhe power of a personalized tele- 
communications network. We've given 
it to others. We can give it to you 


Because at GTE, the power is on. 
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